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ARTICLES 


Social Problems in the Reorganization 
of the Soviet Armed Forces 


NrKotar GALAY 


The law on the new reduction in the Soviet armed forces which was ratified 
by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR on January 15, 1960 has three aspects to it. 
First, there is the purely military reorganization aimed at a more rational adap- 
tation of the Soviet armed forces to the tasks set them by Soviet foreign policy 
in the atomic epoch. The second aspect of the military reform is to facilitate major 
economies in expenditure and manpower on the military front in order to ensure 
the successful completion of the Seven-Year Plan and to create additional resources 
for the struggle against the non-Communist world. Finally, the third aspect is the 
commencement of a major reform intended to alter the social structure of the 
Soviet armed forces in connection with their role in the domestic policy of the 
socialist state. 

This reorganization at, so to say, three levels is governed by three main 
reasons. The military reorganization is predetermined by the development of the 
modern military revolution which is marked by the domination of nuclear 
weapons and missiles over all other military factors. The economic aspect is 
governed by the “tight spots” in the Soviet economy, a result of the overstraining 
of the Soviet economy in the armaments race, the need to meet the demands of 
China and the other socialist countries for economic aid, and finally the desire to 
engage at the same time in an economic struggle with the non-Communist world 
for influence in the underdeveloped countries of Asia and Africa. The reform of 
the social structure of the Soviet armed forces is governed by a fact which is 
causing the Soviet leaders considerable concern: the forty-two years of the devel- 
opment of the Soviet armed forces have seen the creation of an organism alien 





to the social structure which the Soviet leaders define as “socialist in the stage of 
the transition to Communism.” The reform is aimed at providing the Soviet 
armed forces with a social composition more in line with the domestic tasks of 
Communism than they have at present. 


A short analysis of both the military and economic aspects of the new reform 
and its general political aims has been given elsewhere.! The present article is 
devoted to the analysis of the social implications of the reform. 


. 


The law on the new, fourth major reduction in the Soviet armed forces 
envisages that by the fall of 1961 the Soviet armed forces will have been reduced 
by one third, that is, by 1,200,000 men, leaving a total of about 2,500,000 men. 
Marshal Malinovsky, Minister of Defense of the USSR, has pointed out that the 
reduction of the armed forces by 1,200,000 will mean the demobilization of more 
than 250,000 officers. He based himself on the estimate that officers comprise 
about 25 % of the total armed forces.? In his report to the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR of January 14, 1960, Khrushchev noted that the government and Party 
Central Committee “are considering and presently studying the question as to how 
to switch subsequently to the formation of the armed forces on a territorial 
basis,” as long as the Soviet government’s proposals for complete disarmament 
are not accepted. With such a system, Khrushchev said, “military units can be 
formed on the territorial principle; their personnel must undergo military training 
without any interruption in production ...,”% while the defense of the Soviet 
Union can be carried out by the cadre units armed with nuclear weapons and 
missiles, which are now the main arm of the Soviet armed forces. These two 
measures: the demobilization of 250,000 officers and the switch to a territorial 
system with cadre units in the Soviet armed forces are the social background of 
the new military reform. 


An examination of the importance of the first measure, the demobilization 
of large numbers of officers, leads to the question as to what extent official Soviet 
data on the number of demobilized officers are true. Marshal Malinovsky’s state- 
ment that one out of every four military persons is an officer is a sensation, 
since such a proportion is abnormal. Such a proportion would imply that 
more than two-thirds of the Soviet armed forces are officers and noncom- 
missioned officers. According to Malinkovsky’s data, the present Soviet armed 
forces must have 900,000 officers. If one remembers that there are on an average 
two noncommissioned officers to every full officer, that is, in absolute figures up 
to 1,800,000 noncommissioned officers, then the number of rank-and-file soldiers 
in the Soviet armed forces can amount to only 900,000, about one quarter of the 
total. In the armed forces of other countries officers comprise at present an average 


1 Bulletin, Munich, No. 2 (1960), pp. 23-27. 
2 Krasnaya zvezda, January 20, 1960. 
3 Pravda, January 15, 1960. 
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of 8%—10 % of the total.4 Since there are far more cadre officers in the Soviet 
armed forces, then a normal proportion would be 10%—12% of the total. Thus, 
a reduction of 1,200,000 men ought to have meant the release of about 120,000 
officers, or less than half the figure mentioned by Malinovsky. The present re- 
duction is the fourth since the end of 1955. According to official Soviet figures, 
2,140,000 persons were released in the course of the last three reductions. An 
earlier article on these reductions drew the conclusion on the basis of the armed 
forces representation at the Party and Komsomol congresses over the period 
1955—59 that this figure was exaggerated and that the reductions did not amount 
to more than 1,200,000 to 1,300,000 men.5 The point was also made that very 
few Party members had been released; thus few officers were axed. The officers 
corps has accordingly been growing in size in relation to the total armed forces 
and has upset the former proportion of officers to soldiers. In the light of these 
facts, Malinovsky’s remark that officers comprise 25°% of the total armed forces 
appears to be true at the present moment and the figure of 250,000 officers due 
for demobilization seems probable. 

What is the social significance of the demobilization of more than 250,000 
officers? It represents a mass declassment, that is, the transfer of 250,000 members 
of the Soviet military intelligentsia from a privileged social class to the lowest 
class of workers. In a report at a meeting of activists of the officers’ corps of the 
Moscow Garrison of January 19, 1960, Marshal Malinovsky gave some idea of 
the fate awaiting the demobilized officers. Noting that only a few of the specialist 
officers from the Air Force and Navy would find work to suit them with the 
civil air lines and merchant marine, he warned: 


While we have not come up against major difficulties with the providing of 
work and placing in our industry and agriculture of the rank-and-file soldiers and 
noncommissioned officers, one third of whom are usually put on the reserves each 
year, the demobilization of more than 250,000 officers will be accompanied by 
various difficulties. Hence the Party and government are taking steps to find work 
and provide a new qualification for our officer cadres so that they can acquire the 
necessary civilian training for work at a peacetime career.® 


Malinovsky then went on to give examples of the experience of providing 
work for officers in the earlier reductions of the armed forces. Pointing out that 
over the last six years about 70,000 officers had been fitted up with civilian posts 
in the Moscow Military District and 30,321 in the Leningrad, the marshal sup- 
plied data on the work and present social position of these officers. In the Moscow 
Military District, 3,169 persons were provided with Party, soviet, trade-union, 
and Komsomol work; 7,670 with work in the administrative and economic 
fields; 2,452 with pedagogical work; 14,598 with work as engineers and techni- 
cians; 29,978 as workers and salaried employees; 4,000 in agriculture. Thus, 


4 Siegfried Steuer, Die Streitkrdfte der Nato-Lander, Munich, 1956. 

5 Bulletin, No.5 (1959), p. 7. The author’s calculation at the time that the Soviet armed forces 
amounted to 3,500,000 to 3,600,000 men coincided exactly with Khrushchev’s present figures for the 
size of the Soviet armed forces. 

® Krasnaya zvezda, January 20, 1960. 





of the 70,000 officers demobilized, only 27,000, or 35%, have civil posts more 
or less corresponding to their position as officers and NCOs, while about two- 
thirds have been degraded to the level of ordinary workers. The same picture 
is obtained, on the basis of Malinovsky’s data, in the Leningrad Military District. 
Of 30,000 persons, more than 17,000, or almost 60% of the officers, are now 
workers.? Malinovsky did not mention that the financial position of all the former 
officers, even of the ones who have found suitable work, has deteriorated. They 
are now earning much less than they were earlier. 


In the light of such facts, the fear and panic which have taken hold of Soviet 
officers become comprehensible. They are now faced by the possible danger of 
having to seek new work without a civilian qualification, without having earned 
a pension, and burdened by a family. That such fears exist is clear even from the 
official optimism and encouragement found in the statements by the Minister 
of Defense, the various top military figures, and rank-and-file officers on the 
problem of the reduction in the armed forces. “The interests of the state come 
before everything else”; “the switch by each person from the carrying out of 
functions in the defense of the state to peacetime productive work must be re- 
garded as a normal phenomenon,” Malinovsky insisted in his above-mentioned 
speech: 

This is why it does not become our Soviet people, Soviet officers, Communists 
and Komsomol, as one says, to turn up their nose at the need to change profession 
or because one has to leave the armed forces, without having served the period 
fixed for a pension. 


The optimistic tones with which Malinovsky and the Soviet press quote 
examples of persons who have been demobilized and made a success of civilian 
life are not likely to cheer many of those about to leave the armed forces: Accord- 
ing to Malinovsky, 

at the Lugansk Locomotive Plant . . . there are 79 officers on the reserve. Of these 

68 do productive work: 15 as foremen, 14 as locksmiths, 13 as turners and machine- 

operators, 5 as electricians, and so on. Out of 68 persons, 63 fulfill the quotas by 

120% to 150%.8 

In other words, 86% of the officers at the Lugansk Plant are ordinary workers, 
fulfilling the quotas for socialist competition. Individual examples reported by 
the press and Malinovsky, such as one officer who began working after his 
release as an assistant foreman and became on completion of a correspondence 
course the head of a shop at a textile plant, or another who was demobilized in 
1956, worked for a while as an “apprentice rolling-press operator,” was then 
elected secretary of a shop Party bureau, and is now working as Secretary of a 
Party regional committee, are exceptions rather than the rule. 


The desire to sweeten the pill by granting “privileges for officers transferred 
to the reserve” is limited to extremely modest sops by the government. The 
most important concession is the right to enroll on courses to obtain a new skill. 


7 Ibid. 
8 bid. 
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During the year’s training the demobilized officer will receive 75% of the earnings 
of a worker at the type of work for which he is training and also an allowance 
for his former rank. Thus, a captain, the commander of a company received while 
on active service 700 rubles for rank and 900 for his post, a total of 1,600 rubles 
per month, not counting allowances—for linguistic knowledge, service abroad, 
in the polar, remote, and mountainous regions, and so on. He also received a flat. 
Now this former captain who has, for example, enrolled on courses as a locksmith 
receives during the year’s training 700 rubles for his former rank and 75% of the 
earnings of a locksmith in the first or lowest category, who receives 312 rubles. 
The captain thus receives 934 rubles. His position will not be much better after 
a year. He can increase the 312 rubles to 872 rubles by being promoted to the 
highest or eighth category, and also probably receive 20% more for overfulfilling 
his quotas. Thus, as this example shows, the standard of living of the demobilized 
officers will drop. Other privileges, such as the opportunity to enter the higher 
educational institutions and technical secondary schools in the 1960—61 and 1961— 
62 academic years and a grant if results are satisfactory, or additional grants in the 
form of from one to three months military allowance given service of 10 years, 
15 years and above and the theoretical right to keep a flat for three months 
after leaving the armed forces, are not likely to satisfy many. When mentioning 
these concessions, Marshal Malinovsky stressed that 


the officers themselves put on the reserve must show more care about acquiring 
a skill. In the past it often happened that persons leaving the army spent a long 
time seeking an especially remunerative position, while time passed. A year passes, 
payment of allowance for rank ceases, while an officer has not acquired a civilian 
[skill] and naturally experiences difficulties which could have been avoided if 
he had immediately enrolled on courses.® 


An illustration of the fact that former officers do not receive prolonged 
support from the state is Khrushchev’s warning that demobilized officers must 
realize that persons in top posts who have proved themselves at work are not 
going to be removed to make way for the former officers. Only one’s own work 
can prepare the way for advancement, he noted.!° 

The large-scale demobilization of the military intelligentsia coincides with the 
fact that in recent years the intelligentsia has been growing numerically. The new 
reform of the school is intended to put an end to such an increase. The earlier 
opportunities of obtaining a higher education are being restricted and the reform 
is aimed at increasing the cadres of skilled workers. The courses at which officers 
can obtain new qualifications are also pursuing the same aim by not giving the 
officers very long to seek new possibilities. Hence, most of the officers will be 
degraded socially to the level of ordinary workers. The Party and Council of 
Ministers have already proposed to the Komsomol Central Committee that 
primarily demobilized military personnel be sent to the most important building 
sites, enterprises, and organizations in the eastern regions as part of a “public 


® Ibid. 
10 Pravda, January 15, 1960. 







appeal,” which is nothing more than a compulsory labor mobilization for the 
country’s uninhabited or undeveloped regions. Thus, the Soviet government’s 
measure is from the social standpoint a major blow at the armed forces, primarily 
the officers. The demobilized officers, excluding those who have served 25 years 
and are entitled to a pension, are being deprived of their privileged social position. 
Such a step cannot but lead to bitter feelings toward the authorities and the 
regime. The reasons compelling the Soviet leaders to take this step, a step which 
is full of difficulties for the authorities themselves and will increase social tension 
inside the country become clear when one examines the nature of the social 
structure of the present cadre and the planned territorial system of the organi- 
zation of the Soviet armed forces. 


The social structure of the Soviet armed forces was determined at the very 
beginning when the Red Army was created by the political goal which the 
Communist leaders set themselves, the accomplishment of the world-wide 
Communist revolution. The very title of the armed force created, the Workers 
and Peasants Red Army (RKKA), reflected the social structure. This definition 
contained no reference to the national and state affiliation of this army; it merely 
stressed its class and social character: 


Since the Soviet Union is the socialist homeland of the international! proletariat, 
admission into the Red Army is open to the workers and toilers of all countries. 
The Red Army is the genuine army of the international proletariat.!* 


This point was made by Soviet theoreticians in the 1930’s. In 1928, on the 
tenth anniversary of the RKKA, Pravda stressed that “conscious workers through- 
out the world regard the Red Army as their own, as the battle squadron of the 
world proletarian revolution.”!* In accordance with this directive, the class 
principle became the social basis of the Red Army: “We shall build and are 
building our army on a class-social basis,” People’s Commissar Frunze noted 
in 1925 in a report at the Fourteenth Party Congress. The class basis of the 
formation of the army was reflected in the law on military service which contained 
the principle that only “workers” were allowed to defend the USSR with weapons 
and that “nonworking elements” were to be given work in the rear.14 

The proletarian class-social purpose of the Red Army was paralyzed, however, 
to a considerable degree by the fact that it consisted of two dissimilar classes for 
the implementation of the proletarian revolution, the workers and peasants. 


 Krasnaya zvezda, January 26, 1960. 

12 Degtyarev, Politrabota v Krasnoi armii v voennoe vremya (Political Work in the Red Army in War- 
time), quoted in Colonel N. V. Pyatnitsky, Krasnaya armiya SSSR (The Soviet Red Army), Paris, 1931, 
p.3 


13 Pravda, February 23, 1928. 

14 Osnovnoi zakon ob obyazatelnoi voennoi sluzhbe (Fundamental Law on Compulsory Military Service), 
Article 449 (1), 1928, published in Sobranie zakonov i rasporyazhenii (Collected Laws and Decrees), Moscow, 
1929. 
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Applying Marxist terminology, one can say that the petty-bourgeois character of 
the peasantry did not harmonize with Communist aims. Hence, the proletarization 
and Communization of the armed forces became the basic aims. Proletarization 
took the form of enrolling as many workers as possible into the army, primarily 
into the officer and higher command corps; Communization meant the parallel 
enrollment of Party members. Instruction No. 107 of the RKKA, “On the 
Procedure for the Assignment of Citizens Throughout the Armed Branches and 
Units of the Forces,” issued on August 10, 1925, prescribed the compulsory 
minimum amount of proletarization and Communization in the formation of 
military units. The instruction regulated down to the last details the minimum 
number of workers and Party members to be found in each arm or unit, based 
on its combat significance, as the following table shows: 


Percentage of Workers and Party Members in the Soviet Armed Forces 
Workers Party Members 
50 34 
50 12 
50 12 
40 25 
Communications Units 30 15 
State Security Troops 25 19 
Cavalry Units 12 10 
Artillery Units 12 10 
Infantry Units 8 10 
SOURCE: Instruktsiya 0 poryadke paspredeleniya grazhdan po rodam i chattyam voisk (Instruction on the Procedure for the Assignment 


of Citizens Throughout the Branches and Units of the Armed Forces), No. 107, August 10, 1925, quoted from Colonel N, V. Pyatnitsky, 
Krasnaya armiya SSSR (The Soviet Red Army), Paris, 1931, pp. 18 and 20. 


This method was based on a study of the social structure of the units which had 
distinguished themselves in the Civil War, with special reference to the percentage 
of workers in them. Soviet military experts established that the units which 
had distinguished themselves most in 1920, the Eighth Chervonny (Elite) 
Cavalry Division, the First Cavalry Army, the Forty-First, Forty-Second, Forty- 
Fifth, and Twenty-Eighth Rifle Divisions, had from 20% to 26% workers, while 
the extremely unreliable units had less than 10%.!® 


Prior to the new Constitution of 1936, which abolished the law forbidding 
nonworking elements to handle weapons in the armed forces, the numbers of 
Party members and workers had gradually been increased at the expense of the 
peasants. In 1930, Party members comprised 25%, or 141,000, of the armed 
forces; Komsomol, 33%, or 184,000; and workers 27% of a total of 562,000 
persons in the armed forces, although at the time Party and Komsomol members 
amounted to less than 3% of the country’s population and workers and salaried 
employees to only 17%—18%. The number of officers who were workers and 
Party members was even greater. In 1930, 76% of the higher command personnel 
(generals) were Party members; 50% and 52%, of the commanders of regiments 


15 Voenny vestnik, No. 6 (1928), p. 20. 
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and battalions respectively and 60°, of the commanders of companies and pla- 
toons.!® The introduction of nation-wide military service prior to World War II 
and the maintenance of an army of some 5,000,000 men in the postwar period did 
not stop the process of Communization of the armed forces. At the Nineteenth 
Party Congress in 1952, then Minister of Defence Marshal Vasilevsky reported 
that 86.4°%, of all officers were Party and Komsomol members, while Molotov, 
in a speech to the Supreme Soviet in 1955, stated that 77% of all members of the 
armed forces belonged to the Party or Komsomol,!? On the basis of elections 
to the Party and Komsomol congresses in the postwar period, one can estimate 
that the Soviet armed forces had in 1955 about 600,000 Party and some 3,050,000 
Komsomol members out of a total of 4,700,000—4,900,000 persons.1!8 


On the other hand, the proletarization of the armed forces took on different 
forms after the publication of the new Constitution. The concept “working 
elements” was altered. The multimillion Soviet “working” intelligentsia (some 
10,000,000 persons today) made its appearance and was included in the working 
elements. Collectivization, the mechanization of agriculture and the appearance 
of the sovkhoz worker removed to some degree the former clear division into 
workers and peasants. Soviet statistical data on the class composition of the Soviet 
population divides it into two classes today: (a) workers and salaried employees; 
(b) the kolkhoz peasantry and craftsmen in cooperatives.!® The introduction of 
modern technology into the armed forces meant that an officer had to have 
considerable education and technical knowledge. In order to provide such officers, 
even children of former “nonworking” elements, primarily from the intelligentsia, 
were allowed to enter the military schools. Membership of the Party and Komso- 
mol was also facilitated for them. Finally, the crystallization in the postwar 
period of a new ruling class—Party members, the specialists, bureaucrats and 
intelligentsia—a class which, although divided into various stages, by its very signi- 
ficance is a single leading group, has meant that mainly representatives from this 
class and its younger generation have become officers. Thanks to the fact that 
one can now enter the top ranks of the ruling class not only with a Party member- 
ship card, but also with an educational qualification, all the groups bordering on 
the ruling class are already essentially part of the invelligentsia. 


Hence, although there was increased Communist indoctrination of the Soviet 
armed forces even during World War II, proletarization of the armed forces in 
the spirit of the initial period of the Red Army underwent considerable changes. 
The main mass of the armed forces, including all young draftees, reflects the new 
social structure of society. Although the increase in the number of workers in the 
USSR automatically entails a growth in their numbers in the armed forces, even 
without the special instructions needed earlier, the officers are, in view of the 
demands made by modern technology, being recruited from the intelligentsia, 


16 Krasnaya zvezda, May 25, 1930; Voenny vesinik, No. 30 (1930). 

17 Pravda, October 10, 1952; February 9, 1955. 

18 Bulletin, No. 5 (1959), pp. 6—7. 

19 Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR : Statistichesky sbornik, (The National Economy of the USSR: A 
Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1956, p. 19. 
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that is, from the representatives of the privileged leading class of present-day 
Soviet society. The result is the formation of a definite social barrier between the 
officers and the lower ranks, the NCOs and other ranks. 

The split of the Soviet armed forces into various social classes was furthered 
by the very nature of military service. The authority of the officers had to be 
strengthened, the military code of honor developed among them, one-man 
leadership (edinonachalie) introduced, and the idea of service to the state encouraged 
in order to create an efficient, disciplined, regular army. Furthermore, the specific 
conditions of military service—units stationed in military settlements and barracks, 
in border or sparsely populated territories with only limited contact with the popu- 
lation—could not but isolate the armed forces from the population and lead to the 
closed society of the officer corps, particularly in view of the better material 
status of the military in comparison with the civil intelligentsia. Without deciding 
here the general question as to the truth of Marx’ principle that “social being 
determines consciousness,” one can assert that the specific nature of military life 
was the predetermining factor in the process of creation of a special officer 
class as a social phenomenon so characteristic of the present structure of the 
Soviet armed forces. The fact that this military class has acquired, even in the 
USSR, abnormal caste forms, as seen in the attacks by the Soviet military press 
on various sides of army life, is a result of the nature of the regime itself and the 
officers’ membership in the privileged Communist Party. 

Thus, the Soviet armed forces which were, according to its founders, to 
become a new type of army, the weapon of the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
the representative of the interests of the working class, evolved socially toward 
forms characteristic of the armies of an imperialist state and almost of a class 
society. As for the army’s role as the personification of proletarian international 
solidarity, the need to base oneself on factors such as patriotism, the national 
consciousness of the country’s citizens, and the national feelings of most members 
of the armed forces, the Great Russians, led to the crystallization of the army’s 
national character. A typical fact here is that the process of Communization of 
the armed forces, that is, the selection of the command personnel on the basis of 
Party membership, and the supervision of the armed forces by a reliable political 
apparatus did not prevent this evolution. The general purge of the army of 
1937—38, when most of the senior officers in the Red Army were liquidated as a 
measure intended to prevent the army from emancipating itself from the Party, 
did not halt this process. 

In its time Chinese criticism of the social and political structure of the Soviet 
army was noted in this publication.?° Such criticism pointed out that the Soviet 
armed forces have abandoned the dogmas and principles of Marxism-Leninism. 
Chinese critics noted the difference of the Chinese Communist military system, 
which was pursuing three tasks: to make the army an efficient fighting force, 
compel it to do productive work, and to work among the masses. The implementation 
of these tasks, Marshal Chu Teh wrote at the time, was done by methods of 


20 Bulletin, No. 11 (1958), pp. 7—9. 





“socialist equality between the commanders and the soldiers,” by the implemen- 
tation of “political, economic, and military democracy” in the army. One of the 
features in the social make-up of the Chinese armed forces—all officers and generals 
must serve one month per year as ordinary soldiers—would be unthinkable for the 
Soviet army. The Soviet armed forces’ abandonment of the doctrine of Commun- 
ism under the influence of the technical demands of the modern epoch was also 
stressed by the Chinese critics who noted that 
persons maintaining a purely military standpoint give one-sided attention to military 
affairs, ignoring politics; they stress vocational problems and technology, dis- 
regarding ideological work; they emphasize in a one-sided manner the role of 
personality, without taking into account the collective strength of the Party and 
masses. *! 


This and similar statements condemned the system of one-man rule in the 
Soviet army and regarded collective leadership by the Party committees and 
commissars in the Chinese armed forces as a positive feature. 

However, such criticism was rather behind the times. After the consolidation 
of his authority in the summer of 1957, following on the removal of the Stalinists 
from the collective leadership, a step which was made possible with the support 
of the army, Khrushchev then turned against the armed forces. The first attempt 
to alter the situation in existence came in the fall of 1957, when Marshal Zhukov 
was removed from his post as minister of defense on the accusation that he had 
underestimated the importance of Party control of the Soviet armed forces. The 
increased influence of the Party via the activization of the army’s primary Party 
organizations and the extension of their rights and duties in order to restore just 
such influence marked the beginning of the eradication of this principle of one- 


man leadership. This fact could not be concealed by the simultaneous official 
insistence on “increased Party-political work to consolidate one-man leadership.”?* 

The new military reform as expressed in the proposed switch to the territorial 
system in the organization of the armed forces will be the decisive blow at the 
present social structure of the armed forces, intended to restore the standards of 
Marxism-Leninism. 


The territorial system of the organization of the armed forces is nothing new 
for the Soviet regime. In 1925, the system of national guard units with a permanent 
cadre was introduced into the Red Army. The aim of such a system was, on the 
one hand, to protect the borders of the country “building socialism”; on the 
other, to keep military expenditure down to the minimum in the chaotic conditions 
in existence in the country after the civil war and the general economic incapacity 
of the young state. Numerically small permanent cadre units were to be formed 
and at the same time the main body of the army was to be trained for deployment 
in the event of a war. The method used was the formation of cadre units with 


21 Pravda, August 3, 1958. 
22 Tbid., November 3, 1957. 
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normal, two-year service and militia units with a very small cadre personnel, 
only 16% of the units. These units were supplemented each year for a two 
month period by draftees. The latter’s service was extended over five years and 
amounted to ten months’ training. These units were territorial in the sense that 
they were attached to definite industrial centers and agricultural regions, from 
which they drew their draftees. 

In 1924, the Red Army was formed with a total of only 562,000 men. By Oc- 
tober 1, 1925, it had 26 cadres and 36 territorial divisions; there was also one 
territorial cavalry division and one territorial armored-train regiment.** Toward 
the end of the period when this system was abolished and the Soviet armed 
force switched to a single cadre system, the Red Army had 27 cadre and 43 terri- 
torial divisions in 1937. Thus, the number of territorial divisions exceeded the 
cadre by one and a half times. If one remembers that the territorial divisions 
released over the same period of time had more than twice as many draftees as 
cadre, then it becomes clear that 75%, of all draftees passed through training in 
the territorial units. Most of these were infantry units. Other arms which required 
more prolonged study of technology were primarily cadre units. Further, a general 
training prior to drafting for all youths aged 19 and 20 years was introduced. 
It lasted two months (one month per year), supplying preliminary combat and 
political training. 

The main merits of this system were: 


1. Low maintenance costs of the armed forces. A territorial division cost 
no more than 34%, of a cadre division. 

2. In spite of the small cadre army all the draftees required were enrolled. 

3. The possibility of training NCOs in the cadre units for the development 
of a full-scale army in the event of a war. 


Soviet specialists defined the shortcomings of this system as (1) Territorial 
units had to be stationed in regions with an adequate population and not in 
regions of military importance ; the size of the USSR and the poor communications 
network hindered the concentration of territorial units in a particular theater. 
(2) Short, two month training periods each year were not long enough to mold 
units together, introduce a firm discipline, and study of complex techniques. 


Comparing the advantages and faults of this system, its creator Frunze noted: 


Of course, if we had the choice between a 1.5 to 2 million cadre army and the 
present militia system, then from the military standpoint everything would favor 
the first decision. But we do not have such a choice. A militia system combined 
with cadre units ensures the defense of the Soviet Union without any doubt.** 


Soviet military experts explain the abolition at the beginning of 1939 of this 
semimilitia system and the switch to a cadre system by the change in the country’s 


23 Colonel N. F. Kuzmin, Na strazhe mirnogo truda (On Guard of Peaceful Work), Moscow, 1959, 


p. 31. 
24 M. V. Frunze, /zbrannye sochineniya (Selected Works), Moscow, 1957, vol. II, p. 378. 
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internal position as a result of the creation of a powerful industry and collecti- 
vization, the technical equipment of the army, and the aggravation of the inter- 
national situation. In other words, the system was abolished when the economic 
demands which required the maximum strain for the implementation of the 
first and second five-year plans were overcome, making additional expenditure 
possible and, most important, when the external threat from Germany required 
that the army’s combat power be increased. 


What reasons did Khrushchev give on January 14, 1960 for the present 
decision to switch to a territorial system? Khrushchev and Soviet military experts 
took as the leitmotif of the opportunity to reduce the Soviet armed forces their 
increased fire power, superiority over the West in nuclear weapons and missiles, 
which are becoming the main weapon of the Soviet forces, their cadre cover army. 
The armed forces can thus be reduced by one third, by 1,200,000, via cuts in the 
strategic airforce, surface naval forces, and superfluous ground forces, giving an 
immediate economy of 16 billion to 17 billion rubles. Such an economy, Khrush- 
chev pointed out, will help “increase Soviet economic power.” The problem of 
a switch to a territorial system is justified by the desire to have military units which 
would master military affairs “without disrupting work,” that is, would have as 
their main function not military service, but work. Economic considerations 
certainly play a major role. However, the cut in the armed forces and the simul- 
taneous improvement of expensive nuclear weapons and missiles make an 
economy of 16 billion to 17 billion rubles illusionary. An immediate and major 
economy would be possible were nuclear weapon and missiles abolished. This is 
the main aim of Soviet policy. By strengthening its units equipped with nuclear 
weapon and missiles, the Soviet leaders are pursuing a course which would 
deprive the United States of its main weapon of defense. They are applying 
psychological pressure on the weak nerves of Western society by offering the 
tidbit of a reduction in the Soviet armed forces. Were this goal achieved, the 
Soviet Union would then grow in economic power and have greater opportunities 
for completion of the Seven-Year Plan and in the struggle for influence in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. 


The switch to a territorial system will also give the Soviet leaders the chance 
to carry out a pressing political task—the alteration in the social make-up of the 
Soviet armed forces, the eradication of an attitude foreign to Communism in 
the armed forces. The switch to a territorial system will make possible a general 
purge of the officer cadres. The forthcoming release of 250,000 officers, that is, 
of more than half the officers, will enable the Party leaders to make a strict 
selection based on political loyalties, hold over the heads of the remaining 
officers the threat of demobilization and the transfer to poorer paid civilian work. 
The army will be subject to firm Party control. The Soviet leaders are banking 
on carrying out the task of proletarizing the armed forces by making most of its 
members work in conditions of military discipline. This is the social aspect of the 
new Soviet military reform, an aspect no less important than the military and 
economic sides of the reorganization. 
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In conclusion one may well ask how these measures will effect the combat 
power of the Soviet armed forces and the role which it played in the cold war by 
its very existence. Khrushchev noted that, by planning a threefold superiority 
in nuclear weapons and missiles over the West and taking into consideration 
the possibilities offered by modern means of air transport, the Soviet armed forces 
will have no difficulty in defending the country. Marshal Malinovsky defined the 
vague concept of the “country’s defense” by likening nuclear weapons and missiles 
to super long-range artillery which enables nuclear power to be concentrated and 
transferred from “‘one direction to the other, from one theater of war to the other” 
in the shortest possible period of time. In the event of an international agreement 
being reached on the prohibition of nuclear weapons the Soviet territorial 
system with cadre units may prove to be stronger than the military system of the 
West, which is only defensive in nature. However, the new territorial system will 
weaken somewhat present Soviet military potential. The Soviet leaders are 
compelled to carry out the present reduction in the armed forces not only for 
economic reasons, but mainly in order to alter the social make-up of the Soviet 
armed forces along the required lines. 





The University for the Friendship of Peoples 


G. A. von STACKELBERG 


In a speech at the Indonesian university Gadjah Mada on February 21, 1960, 
Khrushchev announced that the Soviet government was anxious to aid the 
countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America in the training of their national 
cadres and had decided to found a University for the Friendship of Peoples in 
Moscow.! On the following day Radio Moscow reported the organization of the 
university and on February 24, 1960 Pravda published an article on it under the 
heading “In the Council of Ministers of the USSR.” The propaganda significance 
of this move cannot be disputed.? It is apparent from the very name, the Uni- 
versity for the Friendship of Peoples. Further, the most effective moment was 
chosen for the announcement of its foundation, Khrushchev’s visit to Indonesia. 
Finally, the announcement was made by Khrushchev himself. But propaganda 
aims alone do not explain the full significance of the founding of the university. 
Its foundation is only one of a series of cultural, economic, and political moves 
on the part of the Soviet Communist leaders in Asia and Africa and in recent 
years in Latin America as well. The training of technicians and leaders from the 
countries of Asia and Africa is by no means a new method of Communist ex- 
pansion in these countries. One has only to recall the Communist University of 
the Toilers of the East which was founded in 1921 in Moscow or the Chinese 
Sun Yat-sen University. What is new in the present policy of training cadres is 
the scope of the measures being carried out, the new methods of training, and 
the new means of exploiting the training itself for propaganda purposes. In 
comparison with the Communist University of the Toilers of the East the new 
university will have many more students. While the former had less than one 
thousand students, many of whom came from the Soviet Eastern republics, the 
latter is to have some 3,000 to 4,000. In 1960, about 500 students are to be 
admitted. 

In his Indonesian speech Khrushchev spoke of the help which the university 
would give to the countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. It has been 
normal Soviet policy to link Asia and Africa, since both are members of the 
Committee for the Solidarity of the Afro-Asian Countries. Now, however, the 
Soviets have added the peoples of Latin-America to those of Africa and Asia. 
The idea here is to oppose the West, the colonizer, with Africa and Asia and the 
United States, the exploiter, with Latin America. By bringing students from Asia 
and Africa into contact with those from Latin America the Soviet leaders hope 
to produce a common front against the common enemy who, according to Soviet 


1 Pravda, February 22, 1960. 
2 For the Western reaction see, for example, Christian Science Monitor, Boston, March 5, 1960; 
New York Times, February 28, 1960; The Guardian, Manchester, March 4, 1960. 
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propaganda, is the United States of America. The new university differs in 
organization and number of faculties from the former Communist University of 
the Toilers of the East. During the period of the Comintern when all efforts 
were aimed at speeding up the proletarian revolution in both Europe and Asia, 
the Communist University of the Toilers of the East had one purpose only, the 
training of Marxist-Leninist revolutionaries and conspirators to carry on sub- 
versive work in the colonial countries of Asia. As Stalin put it: “The university 
is presently sending into . . . the struggle new . . . warriors armed with the power- 
ful weapon of Leninism.”* But as most of the countries of Asia and Africa gained 
their independence, the Soviet government was temporarily compelled to demon- 
strate its support of the national leaders of the former colonial lands, that is, of 
the so-called “national bourgeoisie,” and to rely not on the proletariat, but on 
the national intelligentsia. The creation of a Communist University for the 
Peoples of Asia, Africa and Latin America would have run contrary to Soviet 
propaganda on peaceful coexistence and noninterference in the internal affairs of 
other countries. What the Soviet leaders need in Asia and Africa is not primarily 
revolutionaries, but rather propagandists for Communism and the achievements 
of Soviet power, able to create a pro-Soviet intelligentsia. The new University 
for the Friendship of Peoples has been given this task. The training of such 
propagandists and supporters of the Soviet government’s policy has been taken 
into consideration when planning the structure of the university. Faculties are to 
be opened in 1960 in engineering, agriculture, medicine, physics and mathe- 
matics, natural sciences, history and philosophy, economics and law. The uni- 
versity will thus train not only technical experts, but workers in all fields of 
culture. As is the general rule at all Soviet universities and institutes, students 
will attend a basic course in social sciences based on a Marxist-Leninist inter- 


pretation. Students of history, philosophy and in particular economics and law, 
that is, future specialists in economic planning and international law,‘ will be 
subject to severe Communist indoctrination. 


The Soviet government’s efforts to conceal the fact that the founding 
of the university is an important and deliberate step towards long-term 
Soviet expansion are apparent from contradictions in the Soviet press accounts 
of the university. In his Indonesian speech Khrushchev had reported that “the 
Soviet government had decided to found a University for the Friendship of 
Peoples in Moscow.”® In the follow up on this statement of Khrushchev’s, 
Pravda indicated in a report of February 24 that the Council of Ministers of 
the USSR was the organ which had decided to organize the university, but 
Pravda cast the Soviet Committee for the Solidarity of the Afro-Asian Countries, 
the Union of Soviet Societies for Friendship and Cultural Ties with Foreign 
Countries, and the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions in the role of the 
sponsering organizations. These organizations, and not the Council of Ministers 


3 J. V. Stalin, Sochineniya (Works), Moscow, 1953, vol. IX, p. 313. 


* Pravda, March 24, 1960. 
5 Ibid., February 22, 1960. 
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nor the Ministry of Higher and Secondary Specialist Education, supposedly 
named the rector Rumyantsev, formed the university’s council, and ratified the 
regulations for admission in 1960. According to Pravda the role of the Soviet 
government is limited to the participation of the representative of the Ministry 
of Higher and Secondary Specialist Education on the university council and its 
provision of study facilities, living quarters, and other cultural amenities in 
Moscow and the setting aside of the necessary funds to equip the university’s 
laboratories and study rooms. In this way the Soviet government separates itself 
from formal responsibility for the activities of the new university, passing it off 
as an institution created by Soviet public organizations. The Soviet government 
thus protects itself from any future accusations of interference in the internal 
affairs of other countries and formally distances itself from the students’ life at the 
university. The Communist Party is not mentioned at all in the documents on the 
formation of the university and the regulations for admittance. There is no official! 
Party representation on the university council. Besides the representatives of the 
three founding organizations and the Ministry of Higher and Secondary Special- 
ist Education there is only a representative of the Committee of Soviet Youth 
Organizations. In inviting the rector of the Indonesian National University 
Professor Sardjito to visit the Soviet Union, Khrushchev expressly guaranteed 
that during his stay in the Soviet Union attempts would not be made to draw him 
into the Communist Party and that the socialist society will not be foisted on him. 
Thus, in addition to distancing itself from the formal organization of the uni- 
versity, the Communist leaders are anxious to put an end to fears that future 
students of the university will suffer such a fate. The university program and the 
textbooks will see to it that such indoctrination will take place. According to 
Radio Moscow of February 23, the textbooks will be published in Russian and the 
languages of the students at the university. In a further attempt to emphasize the 
non-governmental and private character of the new university, the admissions 
commission is located in the “Center for Friendship with the Peoples of Foreign 
Countries” and not in the Ministry of Higher and Secondary Specialist Education. 

The Soviet explanation of the procedure for admission is characteristic. While 
the Radio Moscow broadcast reported that applications for admission could be 
made through the public organizations and governmental institutions of the 
countries concerned, through the Soviet embassies and consulates there, or else 
directly to the university, the Pravda report of March 24 made no mention of 
application through the public organizations and governmental institutions. The 
elimination of the governmental institutions of the countries of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America from direct participation in the application of their citizens for 
admission to the university is apparently the result of Khrushchev’s statement in 
Indonesia to the effect that the majority of foreign students studying in the USSR 
are sent by government organs, “hence many talented young people from poor 
families are deprived of the opportunity to fulfill their desire to study in the 
Soviet Union.” The composition of the future student body was given in an 
article by Secretary of the Soviet Committee for the Solidarity of the Afro-Asian 
Countries A. Sofronov. It will consist mainly of those students unable to enter 
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the capitalist higher educational institutions.* The many articles appearing in the 
Western press on the organization of the university have already pointed out that 
one aim of the special university may well be to segregate the students from Asia, 
\frica and Latin America, instead of having them attending classes at the existing 
Soviet universities and technical institutes. The Soviet government certainly has 
ample reasons for such a separation. The danger that foreign students would have 
their eyes opened about life in the USSR is not so important to the Soviet govern- 
ment as the fact that Soviet students may well become familiar with the propa- 
ganda methods used on visiting students. This was one of the aims of the Com- 
munist University of the Toilers of the East whose students were almost com- 
pletely isolated from their Soviet counterparts. Similarly the Chinese studying at 
the Moscow Sun Yat-sen University were also isolated. 

In making Russian the basic language for the conduct of classes in the Uni- 
versity for the Friendship of Peoples, the Communist leadership is ensuring for 
itself an unusually favorable opportunity for its future cultural and political 
expansion. The university will be training numerous persons who, after studying 
Russian for 6 or 7 years, will provide the schools of their homelands with the 
necessary Russian language teachers. At the same time these linguists will be an 
excellent source of translators of Soviet propaganda literature from Russian into 
the local language. According to the admission regulations, even persons with a 
general secondary education will be enrolled on the preparatory Russian course 
for a period up to one year. The Soviet press laid particular emphasis on the lack 
of opportunities for Africans to receive higher and specialized education in their 
own countries. The University of Dakar in French West Africa, of Khartoum in 
the Sudan, the University College in Ghana and the architectural and engineering 
schools in the same young republic and the many other universities and special- 
ized schools in Liberia, Lybia, the Belgian Congo, Nigeria and the other inde- 
pendent or semi-independent countries of Africa were passed over in silence. 

If the Communist leaders were only pursuing the aim mentioned by Khrush- 
chev, “the training of national cadres of intellectuals devoted to their native 
lands,” then they could help the universities and specialist institutions in exist- 
ence in these countries without taking young people away from their homelands. 
The training of young peoples from Asia, Africa and Latin America in Moscow 
has, however, another purpose, the creation of a Communist indoctrinated 
intelligentsia able to aid the cultural and economic expansion of Communism and 
later its political expansion. Such a policy is by no means new. In the first years 
of the Soviet regime cadres of national intelligentsia for the eastern Soviet 
republics (Turkestan, Kazakhstan, and the Caucaisan republics) were trained at 
educational institutions in Moscow and Leningrad and at the Communist Uni- 
versity of the Toilers of the East. The pattern was repeated in the Sovietization 
of Mongolia, the way for the formation of the Mongolian People’s Republic was 
in large measure paved by the training of a Communist Mongolian intelligentisa 
at the Enukidze Institute of Living Eastern Languages in Leningrad.’ Again, in 


® Jbid., March 24, 1960. 
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China a major role in the Communist revolution was played by the Sun Yat-sen 
University in Moscow. During World War II numerous Koreans who had come 
to Uzbekistan from the Far East were trained in political schools in Tashkent. 
They included the present North Korean Prime Minister, Kim Il Sung. The 
University for the Friendship of Peoples has yet another political meaning for the 
Soviet government. Mao Tse-tung is also anxious to win over the peoples of 
Africa. This is clear from the fact that, along with the numerous Soviet and 
Czechoslovak experts in Guinea, there are about 400 Chinese there teaching the 
natives how to grow rice.’ Communist China believes that its form of socialism 
and Communism is more suited to the underdeveloped countries of Africa than 
that of the Soviet Union. The formation of a University for the Friendship of 
Peoples equipped to contain up to 4,000 students gives the Soviet government a 
better chance to maintain its political hegemony among the Communist-bloc 
countries and to spread the Soviet brand of Communism in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. 

Almost forty years passed between the founding of the Communist Uni- 
versity of the Toilers of the East and the University for the Friendship of Peoples. 
In this time many changes have taken place in the Soviet Union and perhaps even 
more have taken place in the East itself. The tactics and methods of the Soviet 
leaders have undergone corresponding changes. In the 1920’s, the Soviet leaders 
gave priority to the tactic of political revolution—the national-bourgeois revo- 
lution with its conversion into a proletarian revolution—which was to be fol- 
lowed by the cultural revolution. Now, nearly forty years later the Soviet leaders 
have reversed their schedule and believe that the attack must first be made along 
cultural and economic lines. Yet in spite of the variations in ways and means, the 


Communists’ attempts to gain political mastery in the countries of Asia and Africa 
both at the beginning of the 1920’s and 1960’s have similarities. There is the same 
vigor in Soviet eastern policy today as in 1921 and the same belief in the idea of 
the establishment of Communism in the countries of Asia, Africa and now even 
in Latin America. The founding of the University for the Friendship of Peoples 
is a concrete expression of this belief. 


8 US News and World Report, Washington, D. C., March 21, 1960, p. 64. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
Foreign Affairs 


Japan and its Communist Neighbors 


On January 19, 1960, an agreement was signed in Washington between the 
United States and Japan “On Mutual Cooperation and Security.” The Soviet 
press reacted at once to this event. On January 20 and 21, /zvestia carried articles 
by its New York and Tokyo correspondents. They condemned the agreement, 
pointing out that 

the new military agreement is openly directed . . . against the Soviet Union and the 

Chinese People’s Republic, that is, against the two major countries nearest to 

Japan which are not threatening [the latter] in any way and have on numerous 

occasions expressed their desire to live in peace and friendship with Japan. 


The official Soviet government reaction soon followed. On January 27, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs Gromyko handed the Japanese ambassador in Moscow 
a memorandum on the agreement. The memorandum pointed out that this 
agreement had altered the situation in the Far East and in the Pacific Ocean and 
that the interests of the various states situated in the area were involved, pri- 
marily those of the USSR and Communist China. Hence, the Soviet Union felt 
that it could not ignore such a step since the treaty had deprived Japan of its 
independence. The Soviet Union felt that it could no longer fulfill its promise of 
transferring the Habomai and Shikotan islands to Japan. These territories would 
only be transferred to Japan in accordance with the Soviet—Japanese joint dec- 
laration of October 19, 1956, that is, after the withdrawal of all foreign troops 
from Japanese soil and the signing of a Soviet—Japanese peace treaty. In a speech 
to the Indonesian parliament Khrushchev had some very sharp words to say 
about the agreement: 

... One cannot by-pass the actions of the Japanese ruling circles which are a 
danger to the cause of peace. There was no justification for [the step of] the Kishi 
government which recently signed a new military agreement with the United 
States. ... It must be said openly that this is a very dangerous game, primarily for 
Japan itself.* 


This new Soviet note has raised the question of the general lines of Soviet 
policy toward Japan. In the prewar and war years the USSR was mainly concerned 
with safeguarding its Far Eastern borders from Japanese expansion. In the prewar 
years Soviet policy toward Japan appeared to be contradictory. On the one hand, 
there were accusations of Fascism and aggression, statements that Japan was run 
by a war clique and, on the other, such a step as the sale to Japan of the Chinese 
Eastern Railroad in defiance of the Sino—Soviet treaty, according to which both 
sides obliged themselves to refrain from supporting a third party hostile to either 





1 Pravda, February 27, 1960. 
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side. The explanation here is that both approaches were intended to protect the 
Soviet border from Japanese aggression, and that each period necessitated 
different measures. This fact explains Soviet aid to such an obvious enemy of 
Communism as Chiang Kai-shek in the first years of the Sino-Japanese conflict. 
The Soviets were probably hoping that the war would drag out, that Japan would 
become involved in China and lose interest in the Soviet Far East. This is what 
in fact happened. 

In August 1945, the Soviet government had the opportunity to reap the fruits 
of the United States victory in the Far East. The short Soviet campaign led to 
the occupation of Manchuria, North Korea, the Kurile Islands and South Sakhalin. 
Since 1945, the Soviets have gone over from the defensive to aggression in their 
policy toward Japan. They are now interested in including Japan in the “socialist” 
sphere of influence or at least neutralizing the country and driving a wedge 
between it and the United States. Since 1949, the Soviet Union has, however, been 
compelled to take a competitor into consideration, Communist China. 


As soon as the war was over Moscow began to exert diplomatic pressure on 
the United States occupation authorities in order to neutralize Japan. The Soviets 
did not expect much difficulty in pushing the Americans out of Japan, even 
more so because they had at their disposal the Japanese Communist Party in 
their attempts to Communize the country. In fact the efforts of the Soviet rep- 
resentatives on the allied council to obtain the same influence as the Americans 
and the right to veto steps taken by the occupation forces came to nought. 
Moscow’s next move was to back the Japanese Communist Party in its campaign 
to turn Japan into a Soviet satellite. The very fact that the country was occupied 
was expected to alienate the Japanese people from the occupiers and aid a party 
waging anti-American propaganda. The American authorities could not ban the 
Japanese Communist Party, since such a ban would run counter to the decisions 
of the Potsdam Conterence. In spite of the Communist Party, the occupation 
powers rapidly succeeded in changing the situation in their favor. They helped 
the Japanese government to carry out the land reform and transfer the land to 
the peasants.* The latter were not inclined to support a Party which based itselt 
on the proletariat and the city. In the immediate postwar years the Japanese 
Communists opposed the land reform, thus losing the sympathy of the country- 
side and also of many of the workers who had been peasants earlier and still 
maintained close contacts with the countryside. 

The Communists’ opposition to the land reform is explained by their desire 
to preserve the chaotic conditions of the immediate postwar years as a means of 
turning the people against the Americans. The new directives of the Japanese 
Communist Party, as announced on December 1, 1945, stated: 


The Japanese Communist Party is the vanguard of the labor classes in Japan 
and is the only political party which protects the working people. 

The Party is motivated by the ideology of Marxism-Leninism, which is scientific 
socialism... 


* Foreign Affairs, New York, October 1959. 
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The Party will struggle for the democratization of Japan and to expel all the 
reactionary influence, release laborers, farmers, and all workers from exploitation 
by capitalists and landlords, establish the socialist state in the most typical pattern 
of democracy and make possible development of a Communist community as its 
final aim.* 


These principles are directed mainly at the workers and intelligentsia who are 
promised a “struggle for the democratization of Japan,” while the interests of the 
peasants have taken second place. Nonetheless, in 1945 and 1946 the Japanese 
Communist Party did have considerable success. The reason was that the land 
reform had not yet been carried out and the peasants were not yet a major polit- 
ical force. The urban population was mainly apathetic, disappointed at the out- 
come of the war and the realization of the fact that the enormous sacrifices had 
been in vain. 


At the beginning of 1946, the Japanese Communists decided to put the occu- 
pation authorities to the test. They organized strikes, demonstrations, and street 
battles. On May 20, 1946, General MacArthur published a declaration in which 
he warned that the occupation powers would put down the demonstrations.‘ 
Convinced that the occupation powers would, should the need arise, ban the 
Communist Party, the Japanese Communists, on new instructions from Moscow, 
began to work out new tactics. These took the form of propaganda against the 
occupation powers and the creation of Communist-front organizations. The latter 
step was also dictated by the Party’s loss of popularity among the population at 
large and the drop in the numbers of Party members after 1950. The same year 
1950 saw a major clash between the Japanese Communist Party and the occupation 
authorities. The Party newspaper Akahata began a campaign against the occu- 
pation authorities and against the government for cooperating with them. Pollit- 
buro Member Nazak worked out the following program: 


1. The Communist Party should become a “likeable”’ Party. 

2. The question of abolishing the Emperor system should be decided by the 
people at large when democracy in Japan has matured. 

3. Efforts should be made to remove the general impression among the people 
that the Communists are plotting an early revolution by force; and the people should 
be made to believe that the Communists are sincerely working to improve the 
people’s living conditions and that they are like others patriotic. 

4. All democratically minded persons should be invited to join hands with the 
Communists in a “united democratic front,” embracing the masses, the small and 
medium industrialists and the petty bourgeoisie for “solution of the national 
economic crisis.”’> 


The content of the program reveals the leading role of the Soviet Communist 
Party. Similar methods were applied during the Sovietization of the satellites in 
the postwar years and in the political campaigns of local Communist parties in 


38 Akabata, Tokyo, December 3, 1945. 


4 J. P. Napier, A Survey of the Japanese Communist Party, Tokyo, 1952, p. 14. 
5 Tbid., pp. 12—13. 
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Finland, Italy, France, and elsewhere. The implementation of this program re- 
quired prior defamatory action against the Japanese government for cooper- 
ating with the American occupation authorities. The Japanese Communist press 
immediately set about this task. The tone was set by the Party daily Akahata, 
which wrote in a lead article of August 25, 1948 that “present-day Fascists serve 
not only the capitalists of our country, but also the new masters.” The occupation 
authorities replied by temporarily closing down the Communist organs. The 
Japanese Communist Party was openly supported by Moscow. The Soviet mission 
in Japan at the time comprised several hundred technicians and diplomats. The 
Soviets have exploited for their own propaganda purposes the genuine sentiment 
against the atomic bomb in Japan. Numerous protests were also organized against 
the signing of the recent agreement between Japan and the United States. Attempts 
were made to use Japanese prisoners of war in the USSR for propaganda 
purposes. This step proved to be a boomerang. The Soviets had seized about 
1,400,000 Japanese soldiers in Manchuria, who were sent into the USSR and used 
as manpower on building sites. When the Soviet government announced in 1952 
that it had repatriated the last group of Japanese prisoners, the Japanese govern- 
ment promptly announced that more than 375,000 Japanese had perished in the 
USSR. The result was a sharp reaction against the Communists in both govern- 
ment and public circles. 


At the end of 1949, Japan was confronted by another problem, the Communist 
seizure of power in China. The Japanese Communist Party now had an ally and 
additional pressure was exerted on the government and people, especially since 
many persons had linked a restoration of Japanese industry with trade with China. 
Japan could have used Chinese raw material and exported finished products in 
return. Chinese influence in Japan in recent years has taken on various forms. 
The origina] plan was to play on the importance of the Chinese market for Japan. 
Peiping gave Japan the alternative: either Japan overthrows its alleged Fascist 
government, abrogates the military treaty with the United States and secures 
the withdrawal of United States forces, otherwise the Chinese market will be 
closed. This threat was nullified by American intervention. The United States 
opened its markets to Japan and provided aid for the restoration of industry. 
The next step was direct pressure by China. In 1958, it began to dump cheap 
goods in countries where Japan had a monopoly of trade. This policy failed 
because Chinese industry could not provide a steady supply of goods. At the end 
of the year cheap Chinese goods began to disappear from the Asian markets. 
This threat may well be revived in the future. The Japanese government is aware 
of the danger and Premier Kishi has on various occasions advanced a plan for 
the creation of a free trade zone similar to the one in Europe. He also expressed 
the view that the future prosperity of Southeast Asia can only be ensured by 
“American capital, Japanese technology, and rich local resources.”* In its plan 
for the reform of its industry, as expressed in an article written by Kishi for the 
magazine Aussenpolitik, the Japanese government is anxious to develop those 
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branches of industry requiring the minimum of raw material and mainly technical 
skill.? This implies in practice the encouragement of the electronics industry, the 
production of radios, binoculars, television sets, and so on. Such production is 
intended mainly for the United States and Western Europe, areas not affected 
by Chinese dumping. 

The Communist threat is not only economic in character. By its geopolitical 
position between the Soviet Union and China, Japan has to take into consider- 
ation the fact that, in the event of a conflict between the West and the Communist 
world in the Pacific Ocean, it would be in danger of invasion. Japan is not in a 
position to prevent such an invasion itself, hence the need for a military pact with 
the United States. While this side of the problem has been solved, the more 
complex problem is that of the creation of Japanese armed forces, since Point 9 
of the Constitution forbids them. This article in the Constitution leaves Japan 
helpless in the event of possible Communist aggression. In 1956, the Japanese 
Parliament set up a research group to study this point in the Constitution. 
General MacArthur stated in a letter to the members of the group that the para- 
graph was included in the Constitution as a guarantee against any aggression by 
Japan, but was not intended to deprive the country of the possibility of self- 
defense. A defense army does not contradict Paragraph 9, and the Japanese 
government has accordingly embarked on the creation of a defense force. 


For some time the USSR has been supporting Chinese proposals and prop- 
aganda accusations and has not taken any decisive steps to develop its own 
relations with Japan and its influence in the country. Peiping worked out its 
propaganda program long ago. According to it, the United States is anxious to 
revive the “pact of the Axis powers,” using West Germany and Japan, while 
Nationalist China is to replace Italy, the earlier member. Japan is accused of 
supporting the United States aggressive intentions. The Chinese talk not of Japan 
as a whole, but of a “clique of Japanese militarists and Fascists.” According to 
such propaganda the Japanese people still suffers from the occupation and 
sympathizes with the aims of Communist China. The joint declaration of the 
Chinese and Japanese Communist parties of March 3, 1959 announced: 


The Japanese Communist Party and the Japanese people have always held that 
only a Japan which has freed itself from US control and has become an independent, 
democratic, peaceful, and neutral country will conform to the interests of the 
Japanese people and benefit peace in the Far East. The Japanese Communist Party 
and the Japanese people stand firmly for the annulment of the US-Japanese “security 
treaty,” the withdrawal of US troops from Japan and the return to Japan of Okinawa 
and the Ogasawara islands. The Chinese Communist Party and the Chinese people 
firmly support these just and patriotic demands of the Japanese Communist Party 
and the Japanese people.* 


Both the Soviet and Communist Chinese presses have declared the pact be- 
tween the United States and Japan to be an aggressive one directed against the 
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countries of the socialist camp. They ignore the fact that the pact restricts itself 
to military cooperation between the two states in the event of the forces of one 
of them being attacked on Japanese territory. Thus, joint military activity beyond 
the country’s borders is automatically excluded. 


One can thus point out that both propaganda and economic pressure on Japan 
is increasing. The geopolitical seizure of Japan by the Communists would imply 
the creation of a strategic salient for the Soviet Union in the Pacific, while China 
would have its rear secured in the Northeast in the event of an advance into 
Southern Asia. There are, however, signs that the USSR is beginning to compete 
with China for influence in Japan. During his trip to Indonesia Khrushchev 
stated that there were, besides the United States and the USSR, four great powers 
in the world which ought to have a say in decisions of international importance, 
Communist China, India, Indonesia, and Japan.® Such a declaration, which appears 
to contradict previous Soviet policy toward Japan, could well imply that the 
Soviet have embarked on a new course, a policy of preserving a balance of power 
in the Far East by equating Communist China with its neighbor and rival Japan. 


K. Alexandrov 


Khrushchev on his Travels 


On March 5, 1959, Khrushchev’s trip to various Southeast Asian countries, 
which has been called a “mission of peace and friendship” by the Soviets, came 
to an end. The trip itself lasted 24 days. From February 11 to 15, the Soviet boss 


was in India; on the 16 and 17, in Burma; between February 18 and 29, in Indo- 
nesia; on March 1 again in India, in Calcutta; and on March 2 to 5, in Afghanistan. 
The Soviet press reiterated throughout that the trip was intended to demonstrate 
the “good will” of the Soviet state toward the friendly neutral countries and its 
desire to grant “disinterested aid” without any strings, intended for the successful 
development of the economy of these states. There were frequent references to 
the “international feeling of brotherly mutual aid.” Yet, if one remembers that 
the Soviet economy too needs long-term credits, then it becomes obvious that 
the Soviet leaders’ interest in the countries of Southeast Asia is not dictated 
merely by altruistic feelings. Khrushchev himself pointed out during the trip that 
“the store room is not yet crammed in the USSR, we are presently short of much 
for our building.” At a meeting in Moscow after his return to the Soviet Union 
Khrushchev stressed that he had fulfilled an important Party and government task. 


One of the reasons for the trip was without doubt the success of the trip made 
by President Eisenhower who visited various countries in Asia and in the Near 
and Middle East several months ago. The Kremlin was obviously compelled to 
take some steps to neutralize the success of the Eisenhower tour; it was also 
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anxious to consolidate its position prior to the summit meeting. The trip was 
pursuing three goals: (1) Political and economic expansion in the neutral countries 
of Asia which are endeavoring to play the role of a third power between the two 
blocs; (2) the consolidation of the Soviet position inside the Communist camp 
in the competition with China for leadership of the bloc, in particular in Asia; 
(3) the consolidation of the Soviet position prior to the summit conference in 
order to enable the USSR to play the defender and representative of the former 
colonial countries of Asia. Khrushchev’s speeches in India, Indonesia, Burma, 
and Afghanistan made these three aims clear. Soviet propaganda and Khrushchev 
insisted that Soviet economic aid will ensure that these states enjoy complete 
economic and political independence and will turn them in next to no time into 
“oreat, advanced, industrially developed powers.”? 

The Asian countries visited by Khrushchev are already receiving long-term 
credits. Soviet industrial equipment is imported, Soviet specialists are building 
airdromes, industrial plants and roads, carrying out geological exploration in 
search of raw materials. Students from the Asian countries may study in the USSR. 
During his trip Khrushchev guaranteed these countries even greater Soviet 
economic aid. India received a new credit of 1.5 billion rubles which was prom- 
ised several months ago at the height of the Sino-Indian border conflict. In Burma 
the Soviet Party leader visited a technological institute and a hotel presently 
being built with Soviet aid and also discussed the possibility of cultural and 
scientific exchange. In Afghanistan, in addition to economic aid already granted, 
he promised that “the Soviet Union will in the future too treat the economic 
needs of Afghanistan with due attention and will grant it aid in the further 
consolidation and development of its economy.” Finally, in Indonesia a second 
general agreement was concluded according to which the Soviet Union is to 
grant the former long-term credit to the value of $250 million and considerable 
technical aid in the construction of 


industrial and other objectives, including enterprises of the ferrous and nonferrous 
metal industry, the chemical industry, in the use of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes, for textile enterprises and agricultural objectives, which are essential for 
the general economic development of the Republic of Indonesia.‘ 


The aid granted is in fact very modest in comparison with that granted by 
the West to the underdeveloped states. Such expenditure will be a strain on the 
USSR which is also short of capital investments. 

Khrushchev’s various speeches contained numerous attacks on the West. His 
main argument was that most of the Afro-Asian countries have an undeveloped 
economy and a low standard of living because of the centuries-old rule of the 
West. The latter hindered the development of local industry, destroyed ancient 
cultures, and oppressed the local populations. Doing his utmost to inflame 
feelings against the West, Khrushchev called for vigilance and a constant struggle 
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in defense of the independence gained. He asserted that colonialism has not yet 
disappeared and is threatening to enslave the former colonies again.! The main 
target was, of course, the United States. The leitmotif of all Khrushchev’s speeches 
was that Soviet aid is granted without any strings. Unfortunately, Soviet sources 
themselves have contradicted this fact: 


The magnaminous aid of the socialist countries, which is enjoyed by the states 
that have gained independence, will help to put an end to distrust of the ideas of 
socialism and Communism, while this in turn will also aid the movement toward 
socialism.5 


Khrushchev announced that the methods used in Soviet domestic policy could 
be taken as a model for the future development of the neutral countries: 


...the peoples of Asia, Africa, and Latin America, struggling for the inde- 
pendence of their countries, see in the Soviet Union a model of how the transition 
from backwardness to progress can be carried out in the shortest possible period. 

...the path into this new world, the path to a new life is correctly shown by 
Marxism-Leninism. ® 


The Party leader also made some statements of a political nature, although 
they were carefully worded so as not to implicate the Soviet government too 
deeply. While in India, with an eye to the border conflict with China, he stated: 
“We have aided and will aid the Indian people to consolidate the independence 
of their state.”’? In Indonesia he stated that Dutch New Guinea belongs to Indo- 
nesia, and in Afghanistan he supported the country’s claim to part of Pakistan— 
Pushtunistan. Further he did not go. 


There are ample grounds for believing that Khrushchev was dissatisfied with 


the results of his mission to India and his talks with Premier Nehru. He could 
not conceal that there were differences between the two states: “We may, of 
course, have different standpoints on some questions, but we must treat this fact 
with understanding, show patience and tolerance . . .”* At the official reception 
at which this statement was made, Indian Premier Nehru added that one country 
could not just copy another and that one must remain oneself. In his Moscow 
speech after his return Khrushchev devoted the main part of it to the Indo- 
nesian people and President Sukarno, calling him the “national hero of Indo- 
nesia” and an “outstanding figure in the East.” Nehru did not come in for 
similar praise. 

The second aim of the trip was to restrict the influence of China in the Far 
East. Khrushchev made very little reference to China at all; there were a few 
remarks on the country as a great Asian power with the right to participate in 
the solution of international questions. Moscow is in fact striving to minimize 
China’s position by equating it with other Asian states: “China will occupy its 
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place not only in the United Nations, but also at a meeting of heads of states, 
like India, Indonesia, and Japan. Along with the Soviet Union and the United 
States I consider these countries really great powers.”® The third aim of the trip, 
to obtain the right to speak for the neutral Asian states, was stressed by Radio 
Moscow on March 6: 

It is difficult to overestimate the importance of this trip. In fact, . .. during the 
summit meeting the head of the Soviet government will represent not only the 
interests of the Soviet Union, not only of the countries of the socialist camp, but 
also of the peoples of the independent countries of Asia, that is, [it will speak] in 
the name of the majority of the population of the world.!° 


The program for the implementation of this new Soviet plan began very 
circumspectly on February with a lead article in Pravda. Ina speech at the Gadjah 
Mada University on the next day Khrushchev insisted that international problems 
could not be solved without China, Indonesia, and the other Afro-Asian states. 
He conveniently overlooked the fact that most of these states, with the exclusion 
of China, are already represented in the United Nations. On February 23, Sukarno 
broached the theme of representation at the summit conference. Presumably the 
second, unexpected visit to India by Khrushchev was intended to sound Nehru. 
The second meeting of March 1 was also attended by U Nu from Burma. However, 
after the Calcutta meeting the idea was gradually dropped from the press. 

Nonetheless, the lack of any obvious signs of success for Khrushchev does 
not mean that he has abandoned his plans. In his speech at the Gadjah Mada 
University in Indonesia he proposed the idea of a University for the Friendship 
of Peoples in Moscow, at which students from Asia, Africa, and Latin America 
would be able to study. On February 24, the Soviet press published a decree on 
the formation of this university. The decree states that in 1960 some 500 students 
will be enrolled in it and that the number will gradually increase to 3,000 to 4,000. 
The students will receive a grant, lodgings in Moscow, and have their fare paid. 
The national intelligentsia will thus be Moscow-trained before being sent home 
as a sort of fifth column. On this occasion too, as with his trip to the United 
States, Khrushchev made a great use of the “success” factor. He spoke of his 
successes during the trip, the sympathy felt toward the Soviet Union, about the 
Soviet specialists working abroad, statements calculated to raise the patriotic 
feelings of the Soviet people. His report to the people clearly showed that both 
the Party and government need the loyalty and support of the Soviet people 
in the implementation of their policy for the establishment of a world-wide 
Communist system. VY. Marte 
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Domestic Affairs 


The Implementation of the New School Reform 


The 1959-60 school year saw the first practical steps in the implementation 
of the law on the reform of the Soviet Union’s educational system, as ratified 
by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR in December 1958. In the summer of 1959 
the curricula for all types of secondary general-educational schools were published. 
In the present school year work began in grades one to four (in the Ukrainian SSR 
in grades one to six) in accordance with the new curricula. All the amendments 
were aimed at putting an end to what the Soviet leaders call “the divorce of the 
school from life,” and at furthering Communist training of young persons by 
combining school studies with work at production “useful to society.” The 
Ministry of Education of the RSFSR approved a new school program which was 
then used as the model for the other Soviet republics." 

According to the new law, the incomplete eight-year general-educational 
school is compulsory for all children aged from 7 to 15 years. It is to provide 
them with a grounding in general-educational and polytechnical subjects, to 
instill a love of work and a willingness to act for the benefit of society. It is 
presumed that this new type of school will provide a more extensive course than 
the present seven-year school. The Russian language, for example, will be studied 
for 8 years, one year longer. In the field of literature pupils in the fifth to eighth 
grades will study folklore and examples of classical and Soviet literature. In 
mathematics greater attention is to be paid practical ability; initial courses in 
physics have extended somewhat the sections on mechanics and electricity. There 
is also to be more laboratory work. Additional chemistry courses have been 
introduced; in biology pupils will study plant and animal life and take an ele- 
mentary course in anatomy and physiology. Geography will be taught in the fifth 
to eighth grades and consist of a preliminary course in physical geography, the 
geography of the world and of the USSR. There have been far-reaching changes 
in history. Elementary history is no longer to be taught in the third and fourth 
grades. The curriculum will consist of episodes from Soviet history in the fourth 
grade; an elementary course in Ancient History in the fifth grade; an elementary 
course in the history of the Middle Ages for the sixth grade; and in the seventh 
and eighth grades the history of the USSR, including the state and social system, 
and recent modern history. In the study of foreign languages emphasis is to be 
conversation and the reading of simple texts with a dictionary. Drawing will be 
taught for one year more, music and singing for two more than earlier.* 

The main feature of the eight-year school is that, beginning with the first 
grade, it will systematically prepare children psychologically to do practical work 
useful to society.* Pupils in grades one to four will devote twice as much time as 
earlier to such training. In the lower grades such work will mainly be with paper, 
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pasteboard, cloth, clay, and other materials. Pupils will also learn to grow plants. 
Pupils in the fourth grade will be taught to do binding and boxing work, light 
repairs to clothing, sow simple things, and so on. In the fifth to eighth grades 
pupils are to be taught the rudiments of agricultural and everyday knowledge. 
They will work in the school workshops and in plants. Girls will learn house- 
keeping. At the end of the school year there will be a two-week practice period. Five 
hours per week have been set aside for such work. Furthermore, beginning with 
the first grade, a system of self-help is to be introduced in the schools, cleaning 
of the classrooms and school yard, while the senior grades will make and repair 
visual aids. 

In order to prevent overloading various steps have been taken: (1) A reduction 
in the material taught in subjects requiring excessive mental work and the ex- 
clusion of all matter of secondary importance. (2) A longer working day and 
school year. Grades one to four will now finish the school year on May 31 as 
opposed to May 20; the fifth to seventh on June 19, and the eighth on June 25, 
including examinations, as opposed to June 6 earlier. 

The complete general-educational eleven-year school is the second stage of 
the eight-year secondary school and has two types. There is the secondary day 
school with training in production and the secondary evening school which is 
attended by persons who work in the daytime. The 11-year school with training 
in production is intended to give pupils who have finished the eight-year school 
a complete secondary education so that they can continue their education at the 
higher educational institutions and receive vocational training for work in one 
of the branches of the Soviet economy or culture. Two thirds of the time in the 
ninth to eleventh grades is to be set aside for general-educational and polytech- 
nical subjects and one third for production training and work. The secondary 
evening school is for young persons who, on graduating from the eight-year 
school, are for financial or other reasons unable to attend the day school and 
are compelled to work on the kolkhozes, sovkhozes, or in industry. According 
to the Minister of Education of the RSFSR, these two types of secondary schools 
are to educate pupils to a level beyond that of the present ten-year school.‘ 


Vocational training will take place in the schools’ workshops, the shops of 
enterprises, on building sites, in the kolkhoz and sovkhoz brigades. Pupils receive 
their first vocational training in the ninth grade in order to be able to do pro- 
ductive work in the tenth and eleventh grades and improve their work quali- 
fication. Eleven-year secondary school study with production training will begin 
on September 1 and end on June 25. The fall, winter, and spring holidays are the 
same as those in the eight-year school. In the shift evening secondary schools the 
school year will last 36 weeks, and the seasonal evening schools 26. In the eleventh 
grade three weeks are also set aside for the final examinations. The boarding schools 
are organized in accordance with local conditions along the lines of both the eight- 
year and complete secondary schools with production training.® The switch to 
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the new curricula will take place as follows: in the present 1959-60 school year 
the new programs are being introduced in grades one to five of all the general- 
educational schools; in the 1960—61 school year in the sixth grades; in 1961-62 
in the seventh; in 1962—63 in the eighth grades; the ninth to eleventh grades’ 
switch to the new program will begin in 1963—64.° Some ten-year schools have 
just been converted into eleven-year schools with production training. In the 
RSFSR grades nine to eleven of 2,000 secondary schools have begun working 
with the new curriculum. They are to do production work. Three to four days 
per week the pupils study general-educational subjects in class, work two to three 
days at enterprises, on the kolkhozes, sovkhozes, and so on. The teaching of the 
rudiments of industrial production (in urban areas) and agricultural (in rural 
areas) and production practice have been introduced into the remaining ten-year 
secondary schools.’ In the Ukrainian SSR this year grades one to four of all 
general-educational schools are to work with the new program and about 4,000, 
or 61%, of the ten-year schools have been reorganized as schools with pro- 
duction training.§ Some of the secondary schools in the other union republics 
have also begun production training. 


The introduction of the new curricula has seen important changes contra- 
dicting the Party’s policy to date in the field of education. Compulsory general 
education has been reduced from 10 to 8 years.® This step contradicts a decision 
of the Twentieth Party Congress which fixed a ten-year period of education. The 
planned reduction of the network of ten-year schools and their conversion partly 
into eight-year schools with evening schools for youth or into eleven-year 
schools with production training began in April 1959.!° Reports slipped into the 
press that the reduction in the network of ten-year schools had led to complaints 
and dissatisfaction.’ Pupils were trying to continue their education in those ten- 
year schools which are being maintained until the 1963-64 school year. Few 
pupils want to enter the new eleven-year schools with production training and 


even fewer want to study at evening schools. The reduction in the period of 


compulsory education has led to various difficulties in non-Russian schools. The 
point is that, whereas the Russian schools teach Russian and one foreign language, 
the non-Russian schools teach three languages—the native, Russian, and one for- 
eign. Time has to be set aside for Russian which could be used for important disci- 
plines such as mathematics, physics, chemistry, and so on. In order to prevent 
such lopsidedness in the curricula leading figures in the Baltic, Caucasian, and 
other national republics insisted that the period of compulsory education be ex- 
tended for one year in their republics.1* The Soviet leaders are anxious to reduce 
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the number of young persons receiving a complete secondary education and 
capable of entering the higher educational institutions. They reckon that many 
young persons will be satisfied with an eight-year education and one to two years 
at the lower vocational schools or else will go straight into production from the 
eight-year school. 


The second contradiction in the school reform is the abandonment of a single 
general-educational school for children, which has always been regarded as one of 
the prerequisites for equal educational opportunities for all and in particular for 
the “complete abolition of the division of society into classes.” Instead of the 
former ten-year school with a single program various types of secondary schools 
are now being created. The dissolution of the single general-educational school 
has been legalized. Now there are three categories of secondary general-edu- 
cational schools from the social and class standpoint: (1) schools for the general 
population: the compulsory eight-year school; the evening eight-year and eleven- 
year schools for young persons who work during the day and study in the eve- 
nings; the boarding-schools for poor children, the children of war invalids and 
so on;!8 (2) schools for middle groups of the ruling class of Communists and 
the intelligentsia: the eleven-year secondary day schools with production train- 
ing and the remaining ten-year schools; (3) schools for the elite: the Suvorov 
and Nakhimov academies—closed schools with military training for the sons of 
the military aristocracy; the eleven-year secondary day schools with teaching in 
foreign languages at which the children of the higher state and Party officials 
can study. Such schools have been founded in recent years in Moscow, Leningrad, 
Kiev, and the capitals of the union republics. Children entering them begin to 
study languages at home or in the kindergartens. There are very few such schools 
for the elite and they are not listed among the secondary schools, but they do 
exist and are developing.!4 Such a differentiation is indicative of the class nature 
of Soviet society. Soviet theoreticians write that in the West the class division of 
society is consolidated by the existence of various types of schools in the West, 
while a similar situation in the USSR is supposed to lead to a disappearance of 
classes. The successes in the West in the creation of an educational system open 
to all are dismissed by Soviet writers as attempts “to smooth over class contra- 
dictions.”!5 


Finally, the third contradiction is the conversion of the general-educational 
secondary school into an educational institution providing semivocational train- 
ing. Here one is concerned with the main type of secondary school, the eleven- 
year day school, since the evening schools and the boarding schools cannot be 
considered full-fledged secondary schools; they provide vocational training in 
any case. The purpose of the secondary school is being distorted: now it is to 
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provide pupils not only with a general and polytechnical education and some 
training in work, as the Party program envisages, but also with vocational train- 
ing, that is, the skills of an industrial or agricultural worker. This new 
course has been initiated on Khrushchev’s insistence against the wishes of the 
theoreticians, teachers, and parents, in particular those among the intelligentsia. 
The officials at the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences of the RSFSR, who took 
into consideration the experience in the creation of the so-called school-enterprises 
in 1929-30, insisted that general and vocational training should not be combined 
into one system. General and polytechnical training and training in work should 
be done in the mass general-educational school and vocational training left to 
special training institutions with the necessary equipment and personnel. They 
pointed out that Lenin, while permitting the senior grades of the secondary 
school to engage in vocational work, had regarded such a step as a temporary 
measure necessitated by the economic chaos and lack of qualified workers. Now, 
they argued, there are no economic reasons for the vocational training of the 
senior grades of the secondary school.!* Khrushchev, on the other hand, set out 
to demonstrate the need for just such a fusion. 


The reasons for his new policy are clear. There is a serious shortage of manual 
laborers. The reason here is not only the tasks of the Seven-Year Plan or the 
temporary drop in the birth rate as a result of the war, but rather the very nature 
of the Soviet economic system under which earnings, as regulated by the state, 
are very low and youth is not attracted by manual labor. Under Stalin youth was 
drafted for manual labor mainly by compulsion. In 1940, a law was passed on the 
annual mobilization of young workers and peasants into the schools for state 
labor reserves. The annual figure was fixed at 800,000 to 1,000,000. This form of 
compulsion was formally abolished in 1955, but continued in use until 1957. Now 
it has been replaced by an allegedly “democratic form”—compulsory labor for all 
pupils. Khrushchev’s assertion is true that the existing general-educational school, 
which, he admitted, has taken over features of the pre-Soviet Russian gymnasium, 
academism, the divorce from life, the lack of work training, does not educate the 
so-called new man.?? It is, however, problematical whether the combination of 
education with production work in the Soviet conditions will alter the attitude 
of Soviet youth toward the regime. The practical meaning of the vocational- 
training is that youth is to be taught work habits so that it can be sent to do 
productive work. 


The struggle between the teachers defending their views and the Khrushchev 
group insisting on the creation of vocational secondary schools began in 1955 
and ended with Khrushchev’s victory at the end of 1958 when the new law was 
passed. The following table of the curricula of the secondary school shows the 
progress of this struggle and how the former ten-year Soviet school which 


16 N. A. Petrov (ed.), Sovetskaya pedagogicheskaya nauka : K 40-letiyn oktyabrskoi revolyutsii (The Sovict 
Pedagogical Sciences: On the Fortieth Anniversary of the October Revolution), Moscow, 1957, pp. 
64—65. 

1? Komsomolskaya pravda, September 21, 1958. 
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provided training for admission to the higher educational institutions has now 
become a school with considerable vocational training. The 1952—54 class plan 
shows the curriculum of a pre-reform general-educational school of the Stalin 
period. The second plan was worked out by the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences 
of the RSFSR and introduced in the 1955-56 school year in accordance with the 
decision of the Nineteenth Party Congress on the introduction of polytechnical 
subjects into the general-educational school. The third plan, for 1957, was also 
worked out by the same academy on Khrushchev’s insistence and introduced by 
way of experiment in the 1956-57 school year in 500 secondary schools of the 
RSFSR. Finally, the fourth of 1959, also a trial plan, was introduced in the 1957—58 
school year in 50 schools as an eleven-year course. It has now been accepted as 
the model for the Soviet general-educational school and was introduced in the 
1959-60 school year. The other three class plans were all ten-year courses. 


Class Plans of the Soviet General-Educational School, 1952—59 


(In Hours) 





1952-54 1955 1957 1959 

Literature and Russian Language’. .........ccsccssccccscccccces 3,052 2,788 2,856 2,880 
I cig canna eescksuenetiwcataktadenceecenaavasanwes 2,113 1,980 2,023 2,115 
Pe Re ON TRIE occ dns oc nencessccnsessceevences 445 396 408 508 
I iirc rene edcesaxntenedesikaneessqeeseensaaas 66 33 -- 70 
PG ic kiiwaecedawehi Griennekwuswineterceaedeabekbeweghs 709 660 663 726 
ND i cen ednibncnenywnceaadueewhinyeeesereendieeetewne’ 528 479 493 434 
PN bic pee neces OOS SRhRRGR ANE KNEOEE RRR eheesbERh ees 478 544 527 631 
PN nbc ccncaecuss Rn er ere 33 33 34 39 
ND ba nicccuencdd pane udhaeeeneneneneees KENTARO TNS 330 347 340 407 
PD iditceacadds can cceheseeganuesenestasskendegdersaass 66 33 -— — 
cp eenk Nan endpSORKSRGKE RR OMEKNSEERehRR a eeR een eReee 66 _- —- _- 
I 6 vo vccneneadevetewarVentnenekseetednwiascas 726 660 680 726 
SO ED in.cectankensavrewesntannediesteevenxavdeeetn 594 660 782 792 
EEE Gina wckkescnouniatiGnndbaccecunpeneeteewiiseeeeasan 198 198 204 248 
PT CINE ie ike cawessdnacewenstetoesecenasaaseeuas 132 132 136 149 
DEK" Gauuatstinenverecksaureiedhthbeskistentraseceeniuees 132 198 204 283 
EE PDN” nin ncdeeedaeanisseensqsestevescne —- 330 408 — 
Agricultural, Machine, and Electrical Maintenance Practice® ........ -- 198 — - 
SE wecccancenkstdadeeaesdiseadeehteseborewesoneseneeese — 188 191 -- 
NE ec nncceigcdkonseseteereiwonesasaenanenenests — -— 102 709 
EY CE I sce caeneacesaceeutceneninceceessses ens -- —- ~- 426 
I cvccedgnnndcendacakeeedheedanaesasatwess -- --- 192 180 
General Technical Subjects, Production Training and Work’ ...... — — 374 =1,356 
TR NE hin i anh alauessenererasncsnnssessea ventions 9,668 9,857 10,617 12,679 


* Includes local language and literature in the national republics. 

® Grades I—VIII. 

3 Grades VIII—X. 

* Grades I—VIII. 

5 Grades II—VIIL. 

® Grades V—VIIL. 

? Grades IX—X in the 1957 plan; IX—XI in the 1959 plan. 

SOURCES: E. N. Medynsky, Naerodnoe obrazovanie v SSSR (Public Education in the USSR), Moscow, 1952, p. 86; N. A. Kon- 
stantinov, Osnovnye voprosy pedagogiki (Basic Problems of Pedagogics), Moscow, 1957, p. 123; 1. A. Kairov (ed.), Narodnoe obrazovanie » 
SSSR (Public Education in the USSR), Moscow, 1957, pp. 93-94; Narodnoe obrazoranie, No. 11, 1959), pp. 9, 11—12. 
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As the table shows, the position of the general-educational disciplines has 
been altered somewhat in the new program. Psychology and logic have been 
excluded. The time spent on native language and geography has been reduced. 
The number of hours spent on literature and history has been increased, but 
with greater emphasis on the political and propaganda side, particularly in Soviet 
literature and modern history. The aim of this history course is to “form in pupils 
a firm belief in the inevitable victory of Communism throughout the world.” 
The additional time spent on the study of the Soviet Constitution is intended as a 
counter to the increase in crimes by minors. The additional time for the study of 
a foreign language and physical training has military considerations in mind. The 
natural sciences and mathematical disciplines have not undergone much of a 
change; the time for physics, chemistry, and biology has even been increased. 
Yet, if one remembers that considerable time is set aside for work, general 
technical and vocational training and for work in industry or agriculture, then 
the time available for the general-educational disciplines is inadequate. The time 
spent on work disciplines has increased somewhat. In the 1955 program it 
amounted to 7.26% of the ten-year course of a secondary school; in the 1957 
program, to 11%; and in the new one to 21%. In the three senior grades it will 
take up one third of the time. Thus, the increase of one year in the length of a 
secondary-school course has not reduced the overloading of Soviet school chil- 
dren with work; it has in fact increased it. 


The pedagogical press noted that the new curricula of the secondary schools 
overburden the pupils with work in one of its editorials devoted to teachers’ 
letters about the new program, Uchitelskaya gazeta wrote: 


.+.some writers of the letters calculated that if one has in view children’s 
participation in self-help and other forms of work useful to society, in various forms 
of activity inside and outside the classroom, and also the doing of home work, 
without mentioning helping parents, then even the small children will have a 
working day of at least 7-8 hours, pupils in the seventh and eighth grades, 8—10 
hours, and the senior pupils up to 12—14 hours per day.1® 


One Moscow teacher, writing about pressing problems which ought to be 
discussed at the forthcoming All-Russian Congress of Teachers, commented: 
“There is one question requiring immediate discussion at the congress: ways of 
removing the overburdening of pupils with work. The pupils’ working day is 
longer than the parents’. This fact worries everybody.”?® 


At present the work of the mass educational schools, which have the task of 
combining a cumbersome general-educational program with a no less cumber- 
some program of vocational training, is in a chaotic state. The materials of the 
congresses of teachers in the Ukraine, Georgia, Uzbekistan, and other republics 
and in the oblasts and krais of the RSFSR provide ample proof of this situation. 
The reasons for this situation were given in the report of Minister of Education 


18 Uchitelskaya gazeta, June 27, 1959. 
19 Jbid., October 15, 1957. 
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of the Ukraine Beloled at a congress of teachers in Kiev. It analyzed the results 
of three-years’ work with production training in numerous secondary schools. 
Beloled listed the following shortcomings: 


1. Teaching institutions have not yet drawn up proper teaching programs, 
plans, textbooks, and visual aids for the new schools. They have not fixed the 
content and scope of general, polytechnical, and vocational training. 

2. There is no proper basis for such work, workshops, equipment, and so on. 
The sovnarkhozes, factories and plants, kolkhozes and sovkhozes are often 
unwilling to fit the pupils in and to organize shops for pupils. 

3. There are few teachers trained for work in the new schools and capable 
of combining the new form of training with ordinary lessons. 

4. The education authorities, including the republic ministry, are not organ- 
izing schools properly. They simply issue orders and directives and are unac- 
quainted with the on-the-spot state of the work in the schools.° 


The same difficulties were noted at the congresses in the other republics. At 
the Moscow Congress the headmaster of one of the city’s eleven-year schools 
pointed out that the new system of education, according to which pupils work 
for two days a week at a factory and spend three in the classroom, alters com- 
pletely the method of teaching subjects. This in turn has a negative effect on the 
pupils’ level of knowledge. Apparently not one out of forty pupils finishing at 
his school entered a higher educational institution. Accordingly he insisted that 
in the period of reorganization the graduates of the eleven-year schools anxious 
to enter the higher schools be given special privileges.*" 

Schools combining education with production work are not supplying their 
pupils with the necessary knowledge required to pass examinations for the higher 
educational institutions. The needs of the higher schools will be covered in the 
immediate future by the best graduates from the ten-year schools which are to be 
preserved until 1964 and by those persons who have finished the ten-year school 
and worked for two or three years at production or in the armed forces. In recent 
years graduates from the secondary schools have exceeded by far the needs of 
the higher educational institutions; hence the Soviet government can carry out 
its school reforms and experiments without taking into consideration the aspi- 
rations of school children and their parents. D Bate 





20 Pravda Ukrainy, October 15, 1959. 
21 Uchitelskaya gazeta, December 29, 1959. 
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Soviet Gold 


On March 23, 1960, the West German weekly Der Spiege/ published a report 
that the Soviet Union had, since the beginning of 1960, sold gold to the value of 
1.4 billion West German Marks on the West European markets. In the West 
gold output, the size of gold reserves, sales and purchases of gold are public 
knowledge. In the Soviet Union such facts are state secrets. Data appearing in 
the Soviet press are usually in percentages, without the base figures. Western 
estimates as to Soviet gold output and reserves usually agree on two facts: first, 
that the Soviet Union has since 1935 occupied second place in the world after 
South Africa in output of gold and second place as regards reserves after the 
United States.1 Opinions have even been expressed that the USSR’s gold reserves 
are equal to those of the United States.? 


Gold-mining in Pre-Revolutionary Russia. In Russia gold was discovered in 1724,* 
and not in 1737, as reported in Geschichte des Goldes.4 Mining began in 1752 on 
the southern slopes of the Urals.® By 1771, a 40,000-square kilometer area was 
being mined around Ekaterinburg (the present Sverdlovsk), Berezovsk, Nevy- 
ansk, Nizhny Tagil, Turansk, and to the south of Chelyabinsk, Kachgar, and 
Miask. In 1824, mining began in the Bizersk region along the rivers Poludennaya 
and Koiv. In 1845, mining began in the Altai region. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century major gold regions were located in Western Siberia (1) between 
Ishim and Irtysh in the Kochatov and Akmolinsk regions; (2) on both banks of 
the Ob to the west and east of the Kuznetsk Mountain Ridge; (3) between the 
upper Tom and the upper Chulym; (4) along the Enisei in the Minusinsk and 
Abakansk regions; (5) between the Upper and Lower Tunguska to the east of 
Eniseisk. At the same time mining of deposits in the Lake Baikal region began. 
They stretched to the east as far as Vitim and to the north as far as the River Lena. 


In the first half of the nineteenth century the main centers of the gold-mining 
industry were along the rivers Berd and Inya (the latter is a tributary of the Ob), 
Tom, Kie, Chulym (near Abakansk and Minusinsk), along the Kan (Kansk), 
along the Biryuz, the Upper Tunguska, the Podkamennaya Tunguska, on the 
Angara, in Dauriya near Nerchinsk, along the Onon and Shilka, in the Kirgiz 
Steppe along the rivers Dzhus and Yagach, which flow into Lake Daisan. The 
Siberian gold-mining industry rapidly became more important than the Urals and 
Altai, thanks to the discovery of new deposits in the Eniseisk region along the 
rivers Enashimo, Sevachlikon, along the Malaya and Bolshaya Pechenga, the 
Uderei, and the Upper Podgolechnaya. The richest gold deposits in Russia in the 
second half of the nineteenth century were those discovered from 1846 on, alluvial 
deposits along the Vitim and Olekma rivers in Yakutsk and along the River 


1 H. Quiring, Geschichte des Goldes, Stuttgart, 1948, p. 280. 

2 The Times, London, August 15, 1958. 

3 Brokgauz-Efron, Entsiklopedichesky slovar (Encyclopedic Dictionary), Peterburg, 1894, XXIV, 565. 
4 H. Quiring, op. cit., p. 274. 

5 Brokgauz-Efron, op. cit., 1893, XVIII, 792. 
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Primazka. These deposits yielded 20 grams of pure gold per one ton of ore.® 
Mining in the gold regions in Amur Oblast began on the eve of the building of 
the Amur Railroad in the second half of the century. The richest deposits here 
were located along the rivers Shilka, Zea, Selendzha, Burea, Argun, and Amgun. 
Gold was discovered on Kamchatka in the same period. Over the period 1841-50, 
Russia occupied first place in the world output of gold with 266,721 kilograms. 
In 1913, the Urals accounted for 25% of the gold produced ; West Siberia for 10% ; 
East Siberia and the Amur Oblast for 65%.? Output amounted to 49,253 kilo- 
grams, as opposed to 58,469 in 1912. The drop in output in 1913 was a result of 
the 1912 strikes and disorders at the Lena goldfields. In 1898, the gold mines had 
77,558 workers; in 1903, 86,797; in 1908, 81,270; and in 1909, 85,108. Of the 
latter figure, 39,501 worked in Eastern Siberia; 36,468 in the Urals; 9,052 in 
Western Siberia; and 87 in Finland.* On the eve of World War I, Russia occupied 
fourth place in the world in gold output after South Africa, the United States, 
and Australia. There are three reasons for the Soviet Union’s climb to second 
place in the world: (1) the government has modernized the gold industry; 
(2) output has been increased by the development of new rich deposits; and 
(3) the deposits have proved to be very fertile, with up to 20 grams of gold per 
ton of ore, while the richest South African deposits have not produced more 
than 14 grams. 


Gold-Mining Since 1917. After the Revolution of 1917 gold output dropped off 
considerably. In 1921, only 1,343 kilograms were mined.® The Soviet government 
issued two special decrees, “On the Gold and Platinum Industry” and “On the 
Development of Gold-Mining and Planning in the Working of Gold Deposits,” 
in 1923.19 Gold was badly needed to strengthen the Soviet ruble and for the 
purchase of machinery abroad.!! The New Economic Policy paid special attention 
to the industry. The government gave up its monopoly of the gold industry and 
some deposits were transferred to private hands, groups of prospectors. Each 
group gave the state 20% of the gold mined per day, the rest being distributed 
among the group’s members.!2 However, the other 80%, also passed to the state 
since it was mainly used to purchase agricultural products.!* During the years of 
NEP the gold industry was mainly based on the Aldan gold-mining region. The 
center of the region was the Nezametny Deposit, named after the spring which 
flowed into the River Orto-Salaa.'4 At the time the deposit was regarded as one of 
the richest in the world. A group of five persons panned up to 7-8 lbs of gold 


® H. Quiring, op. cit., p. 278. 

? A. Weber, Soujetwirtschaft und Weltwirtschaft, Berlin, 1959, p. 129. 

8 Brokgauz-Efron, op. cit., p. 792. 

® A. Weber, op. cit., p. 127. 

10 Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (The Large Sovict Encyclopedia), BSE, Moscow, 2nd ed., 
1952, XVII, 455. 

11 Ocherki po istorii Yakutii sovetskogo perioda (Sketches of the History of Yakutsk in the Soviet 
Period), Yakutsk, 1957, p. 155. 

12 Jbid., p. 135. 

13 Tbid., p. 157. 

M4 Tbid., p. 134. 
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per day, in spite of the primitive methods used. On November 1, 1924, there 
were 3,5000 workers at the deposit, and on June 1, 1925, as many as 13,486.15 

During the NEP period output of gold rose very slowly. One problem was 
transport. The Aldan gold fields were situated 595 kilometers from the River Lena 
and 610 from the nearest railroad.1® The climatic conditions, shortage of qualified 
experienced workers, and faults in organization retarded the development of the 
industry.’?7 In order to speed up development the Soviet government granted 
concessions to foreign firms and encouraged foreign capital. In 1925, the British 
“Lena Goldfields Ltd” renewed its activities.'§ It invested 25,000,000 rubles in 
the industry. Concessions were also granted in Amur Oblast and on Kamchatka 
to two American firms and two Japanese. In 1923, the Soviet government 
purchased excavators and dredges from the United States. In 1926, state-owned 
gold-fields accounted for 60% of all gold output, Anglo-American goldfields 
for 26%, and private deposits for 14%.1* In 1926, the gradual nationalization of 
medium and small goldfields began, regular workers began to be employed, instead 
of prospectors, and the gold went to the state in return for an ordinary wage.° 


Underground mining began in 1928. The first shaft in the country with a mechani- 
cal hoist was sunk at the Orochinsk Deposit. It produced 30%, of the gold mined 
by the Aldan-Gold Trust.?! In Yakutsk, the largest gold-producing region of the 
USSR, 21.6% of all mining was mechanized in 1932, and as much as 60%, in 1937. 
The greatest decree of mechanization was found at the Kolyma Deposit in Maga- 
dan Oblast. In 1940, strip mining was only 17.3% mechanized, while sand was 
sifted by hand. These processes are now completely mechanized.*? In 1935, more 
than 100 powerful dredgers were working in the goldfields.2* The development 
of the means of transportation in Siberia and the electrification of the region’s 
railroads helped boost the industry. The cost price of a gram of gold was accord- 
ingly considerably reduced. In 1933, Stalin stated that Soviet gold output was 
already more than double 1913 output.25 The industry had by 1935 broken all 
output records, producing 181,000 kilograms.2® Much more prospecting was 
also carried out in search of new deposits. From 1945 to 1950 the number of 
persons engaged in such work in Yakutsk alone rose by 600%.?7 In 1913, some 
150 specialists were engaged in geological prospecting; in 1957, the figure was 
65,000 persons engaged in prospecting.*® 

18 Tbid., p. 135. 

18 Jbid., p. 158. 

17 Jbid., p. 232. 

18 Jbid., p. 123. 

19 H. Quiring, op. cit., p. 279. 

20 Ocherki po istorii Yakutii sovetskogo perioda, op. cit., p. 158. 

21 Jbid., p. 159. 

22 V. G. Udovenko, Dalny Vostok (The Far East), Moscow, 1957, p. 255. 

23 H. Quiring, op. cit., p. 279. 

24 Ocherki po istorii Yakutii sovetskogo perioda, op. cit., p. 159. 

25 BSE, op. cit., XVII, 155. 

26 A. Weber, op. cit., p. 127. 

2? Ocherki po istorii Yakutii sovetskogo perioda, op. cit., p. 367. 

28 SSSR v tsifrakh (The USSR in Figures), Moscow, 1958, p. 138. 





After the record 1935 output production slackened off somewhat. The 1936 
figure was 160,889 kilograms; the 1937, 154,536; the 1938, 152,600; the 1939, 
140,000; and the 1940, 120,000 kilograms.?® The official Soviet explanation is that 
mechanization did not keep pace with the growth in mining and that the shortage 
of qualified workers meant that the machinery available was poorly used. The 
difficulties were also aggravated by the unsatisfactory living conditions, shortage 
of housing which led to a constant manpower turnover, poor planning, and 
bureaucracy.° World War II output rose in spite of opinions expressed to the 
contrary.*! The country’s major deposit, the Magadan, was worked to the full.** 
Second, output rose as a result of the introduction of “forced labor” conditions 
of work. Even Soviet sources do not deny this fact: “The miners of the Aldan 
worked 12 hours each per day without days off.” A ten-hour working day was 
introduced into all enterprises of the industry. Some of the employees from the 
administrative apparatus were transferred straight to the mines. The rest worked 
up to 3 to 5 hours per day at actual mining. The population of the towns and 
settlements were also enrolled for such work.** At the same time, the training of 
cadres was instituted. Thousands of new workers, wives of service men, students, 
youths were “engaged in mining.” People stayed at work until a particular task 
was finished irrespective as to how long it took.** During the war years output 
rose to 200% more than in 1940, that is, to 360,000 kilograms.*5 Even in South 
Africa the highest figure reached was 398,184 kilograms in 1943.36 

All enterprises of the Soviet gold industry are combined into special trusts 
which have increased in number from 10 in 1926 to 16 in 1951. At present there 
are the following trusts: (1) The all-union trust, Soyuzzoloto; (2) the all-union 
trust, Zolotorazvedka; (3) Dzhugdzhurzoloto; (4) Aldanzoloto; (5) Yakutzoloto; 
(6) Yakutzolotorazvedka; (7) The Yakut Geological-Prospecting Trust; (8) Dal- 
zoloto; (9) Lenzoloto; (10) Eniseizoloto; (11) Sibirzoloto; (12) Kazakhzoloto; 
(13) Altaizoloto; (14) Altaipolimetall; (15) Uralzoloto; (16) Uralplatina.*? There 
are at least 200 regions where gold-mining is in progress. 

Since 1945 Soviet sources have not published any figures on gold output. 
According to United States sources, present annual output comprises 311,030 kilo- 
grams.** The British firm Samuel Montagu & Co. estimates Soviet output at 
about 560,000 kilograms per year. The London Times gives 510,000.°* Basing 
itself on calculations of the American Federal Reserve Bank and the Banque de 


29 A. Weber, op. cit., p. 128; H. Quiring, op. cit., p. 280. 

30 Ocherki po istorii Yakutii sovetskogo perioda, op. cit., p. 161. 

31 A, Weber, op. cit., p. 128. 

32 V. G. Udovenko, op. cit., p. 87. 

33 Ocherki po istorii Yakutii sovetskogo perioda, op. cit., p. 332. 

34 Tbid., p. 331. 

35 A, Weber, op. cit., p. 128. 

36 H. Quiring, op. cit., p. 233. 

3? H. Quiring, op. cit., p. 279; Ocherki po istorii Yakutii sovetskogo perioda, op. cit., pp. 160, 162, 227—28, 
259, 284—85, and 293. 

38 Chemical and Engineering News, Washington, No. 43 (1958). 

39 The Times, London, August 15, 1958. 
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France, The Times wrote on August 15, 1958 that at the end of 1957 Soviet gold 
reserves amounted to $8 billion in excess of their foreign monetary obligations. 
The program for the second year of the Seven-Year Plan envisages the “further 
increase in the output of nonferrous, rare, and valuable metals.”*° In 1959, gold 
output on enterprises of the Yakutsk Sovnarkhoz which has the richest goldfields 
was to increase by 11.9%.4! Production will be stepped up even more by the 
introduction of new machinery and technology. Anis 


Women at Work in the Soviet Union 


On March 8, Women’s Day was celebrated in the Soviet Union. The press 
published a government decree on the award of the title Heroine of Socialist 
Labor to 352 women, of more than 10,000 orders and medals to Soviet women, 
and lengthy articles on the clause in the Soviet Constitution that “woman in the 
USSR has equal rights with man in all fields of economic, state, cultural, and 
social-political life” (Article 122). The press also pointed out that the guarantee 
of these rights is that women have the same right as men to work, receive the 
same earnings, education, and so on. The Soviet leaders make great play of such 
propaganda assertions, especially on the international scene and in the inter- 
national women’s movement. However, the position of Soviet woman is by no 
means as pleasant as Soviet propaganda would have one believe. Soviet women 
often do work which is too heavy for them, labor regulations are not always 
observed, everyday living conditions are much worse than those in the West. 
The Soviet press has much to say about such a situation, but the USSR’s rep- 
resentatives in international organizations either ignore it, or else argue that 
cases of the exploitation of women are exceptions rather than the rule. 

Mass use of female labor began in the period of the industrialization of the 
country: “The industrialization of the country, the creation of numerous new 
branches of industry necessitated a large influx of manpower. The employment 
of women was one of the most important sources for the supplementation of the 
country’s labor resources.”! The present Soviet leaders assert that “our society, 
our state is interested in the employment of women.”? From year to year the 
number of women employed in the national economy is on the increase. In 1929 
they comprised 27% of all workers, in 1958, 46%. In industry the figure had 
risen from 28% in 1929 to 45% in 1958; in construction from 7% to 30%; in 
transport from 9%, to 28%; in communications from 28% to 62%; in trade and 
public catering from 19% to 66%; in state, cooperative, and public organi- 
zations from 19% to 49%. 

40 Tzvestia, October 28, 1959. 
41 Jbid., October 30, 1959. 

1 Voprosy truda v SSSR (Labor Problems in the USSR), Moscow, 1958, p. 54. 

2 Kommunist, No. 3 (1958), p. 49. 

3 Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR v 1958 godu (The National Economy of the USSR in 1958), Moscow, 
1959, p. 664. 





Branches of industry such as building and transport which normally employ 
mainly men have up to 30% women in them. In agriculture women comprise 
“more than half the kolkhoz peasantry,” in the consumer goods industry 40%, 
and in everyday services 69%.5 Women are employed in all branches, even in 
those with difficult or heavy work. Soviet writers proudly point out that the 
traditional division of work into posts for men and women has been abolished 
in the USSR.® As a result, such jobs as a loader, builder, and truck driver are 
usually filled by women. Women also work as miners, steel workers, locomotive 
engineers, stokers, and sailors. Among the professions mentioned in connection 
with the recent awards to mark Women’s Day were welder, riveter, hunter, and 
shepherd. Women are encouraged as much as possible to do such work. Liferatur- 
naya gazeta wrote: 


We have developed in young persons a striving to master the various professions, 
and some literary works have stressed that a woman must not lag behind at all. 
They related how a women’s brigade . . . proved that there is no nicer profession for 
girls than as a driver or as an engineer on a steamer and... that there is no better 
work in the world than laying ties.? 


So many Soviet women do heavy work that even the Soviet press is compelled 
to comment. In April 1958, Literaturnaya gazeta wrote: “Women are used for 
heavy work-they carry bricks, rails and ties, push freight cars, load and unload 
slag, concrete, grain... work on the laying of railroads, building of ports .. .”® 
Later the newspaper S¢roite/naya gazeta produced similar facts, pointing out that 
“women unload trucks with cement and timber.”*® The amount of heavy loading 
and unloading work done by women can be judged from the fact that the All- 
Union Central Council of Trade Unions was compelled to raise with the Weights 
Committee the question of the capacity of bags in order to meet the regulations 
for women’s work. The Committee passed the necessary decee in July 1956, but 
as Kommunist wrote: “The heads of jute plants, referring to all sorts of ‘diffi- 
culties’ and ‘uneconomical expenditure,’ have to date avoided carrying out this 
decision.” ?° Bags weigh up to 80 kilograms, but the official size is 20 kilograms. 


The labor regulations are violated in every way possible, but the trade union 
and health organs are just not in a position to do anything about it. The directors 
of plants are all-powerful. “By no means all head of industrial enterprises keep 
in mind their responsibility for the observance of labor laws for working women. 
The health and trade union organs reconcile themselves to such facts.” Yet, the 
employment of women in the Soviet Union is officially regulated by special 
legislation, of which the Soviet state is very proud. Pregnant women, for example, 


4 Jzvestia, March 8, 1956. 

5 Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR v 1958 godu, op. cit., pp. 662—64. 

® Voprosy truda v SSSR, op. cit., p. 55. 

? Literaturnaya gazeta, July 10, 1958. 

8 Tbid., April 12, 1958. 

® Stroitelnaya gazeta, August 20, 1958. See also Meditsinsky rabotnik, March 18, 1958. 
10 Kommunist, No. 3 (1958), p. 44. 

11 Meditsinsky rabotnik, January 23, 1959. 
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enjoy special privileges—112 days paid leave during birth. Women are not allowed 
to do night work, nor are they to do heavy work or work likely to be detrimental 
to their health. Such regulations are not observed. From the beginning of the 
five-year plan periods women were employed at night and the trade unions 
offered no protest. As for heavy work, a list of jobs forbidden for women was 
published in 1932. The list was infringed so often that it was reexamined in 1938, 
1940, and 1957 in order to increase the number of jobs at which women could 
work. Many professions which had earlier been considered too difficult for 
women were excluded from the list: “At present the list of such work is being 
reduced. . . . The use of women in underground work in all branches of mining is, 
with the exception of some jobs, permitted.”!* Soviet writers’ argument that 
women are now employed at professions which were forbidden earlier as a result 
of the growth in mechanization does not justify the employment of women as 
truck drivers. A driver’s work is very difficult in Soviet conditions; he often has 
to do all the repairs owing to a lack of service stations. 


Women play only a modest role in the state organizations and the actual 
running of industrial enterprises. Yet, when the Soviet state was founded, there 
were far-fetched slogans that “each cook must learn to run the state.” Women 
employed in the administrative apparatus occupy mainly the lower posts. Khrush- 
chev complained at the Twentieth Party Congress that 


there are extremely few women engaged in leading Party and Soviet work, in 
particular among the secretaries of the Party committees, chairmen of the executive 
committees of the councils of workers deputies, heads of industrial enterprises, 
kolkhozes, MTS, sovkhozes.. .18 


Khrushchev’s call to advance women to leading posts contradicts the practice 
of the Party Central Committee itself. In the Central Committee, there are 3 
women out of 133 full members, and 4 candidate members. Studying the problem 
of the position of women in the Soviet Union, one just cannot take at face value 
the statement of top Party figure Furtseva that “the complete equality and freedom 
of woman is given only by a society created on socialist principles.”!4 Promises 
to increase real earnings so that wives would not have to work have not yet been 
implemented by the Soviet leaders. A question on this subject was asked at an 
international women’s seminar in Moscow in 1956. The Soviet speaker N. Popova 
answered: 


Work in the USSR has ceased to be only a means of existence for people, it has 
become more and more a need both for men and for women.... The working 
women in the USSR are far from the idea of giving up production work. . . . This 
would be a major step backwards in the enormous democratic conquests gained by 
the women of the country of the soviets over forty years."5 





12 Spravochnik profsoyuznogo rabotnika (Handbook of the Trade Unionist), Moscow, 1959, p. 210. 

13 Pravda, February 2, 1956. 

14 Tbid., March 8, 1960. 

15 Ravnopravie zhenshchin v SSSR (The Equality of Women in the USSR), Moscow, 1957, pp. 122—23. 
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Of late so many women have been giving up work, not only those with chil- 
dren, but even those who are only marrying, that the Soviet leaders have begun 
to sound the alarm. Such women are condemned: “Remnants of bourgeois views 
according to which a woman’s participation in production work weakens the 
family and its moral basis are found even in our society.”!* The Party decree 
“On the Tasks of Party Propaganda” calls for a struggle against such views.!7 
In other words, the Soviet government is interested not so much in ensuring that 
Soviet woman spends her time with the family, but in ensuring that she is used 
as an additional source of manpower for the national economy. —s-_ fy, ajenko 


Aspects of Soviet Retail Price Cuts 


Since the Second World War the Soviet government has made numerous 
reductions in retail prices. From 1947 through 1954 this occurred frequently and 
took the form of blanket reductions. The last of such reductions was made on 
April 1, 1954 when prices on foodstuffs were reduced by 62% and on manufac- 
tured goods by 47%. After that such blanket reductions ceased and, beginning 
in 1956, reductions began to be made on individual items rather than on whole 
categories of goods. In 1956 these reductions affected children’s items, table 
cloths, aluminum ware and radio sets. In 1957 there were price reductions on 
perfumes, radios, film, boat motors, hunting rifles and electric razors. The prices 
of the following items were also reduced: alarm clocks 25%; women’s wrist 
watches 10%—15%; some types of vacuum cleaners 20%; record players 30%; 
on some canned fruits and vegetables and pablum 10% or more; children’s 
satchels 20%; student’s briefcases 15%; lard and cooking fats 15%; pork 14%— 
15%, fowl, smoked meats and prepared pork cuts 12.5%.* In 1958 bakery 
products, various televisions sets, and cameras were reduced as well as fruit, 
jams and jellies by 15% and children’s clothing by 20% on the average.‘ In 1959 
prices on watches were cut by 16%, on some cameras 19%, on ladie’s caprone 
stockings 20%, on wine 19%, on fruit juices 20%, and various reductions were 
also made on toys.® Finally, on March 1, 1960 the following reductions were 
announced: 20% on electric sewing machines, 23% on linen curtains, 20% on 
silver fox furs, 15% on silk cloth, 25% on some types of radios and hunting 
weapons, 18% on Vyatka motor scooters, 30% on cocoa and prepared coffee, 
20% on various types of pens and pencils, 30% on razor blades, 20% on 
accordians, 5% on haberdashery and 18% on marmalades.® 


16 Kommunist, No. 8 (1958), p. 50. 

17 Pravda, January 10, 1960. 

1 Sotsialistichesky trud, No. 5 (1959), p. 53. 

2 Pravda, April 25, 1957; Sovetskaya Rossiya, April 25, 1957. 

3 Sovetskaya torgovlya, October 1, 1957; Ibid., November 2, 1957; Pravda, November 1, 1957. 

4 Jbid., January 2, 1958; Sovetskaya torgovlya, September 2, 1958; Sovetskaya Rossiya, October 1, 1958. 
5 Pravda, July 1, 1959. 

® Tbid., March 1, 1960. 
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These reductions raise a number of questions, first as to how they affect state 
revenues from the turnover tax which is in effect a form of sales tax and constitutes 
one of the largest sources of state revenue in the USSR and then as to just what 
the purpose of the reductions is. Taking the problems in order, we find with a 
glance at the following table that revenues from the turnover tax actually rose 
during the period of the reductions both in terms of absolute figures and as a 
percentage of the state budget. 


Soviet Retail Trade and Turnover Tax Revenues 1955—59 


—— Turnover Tax ——_——__—- 
lume Percent of Percent of 


Trade Volume Vol 

(Billion Rubles) (Billion Rubles) Trade Volume State Budget 
BPE cece 501.9 242.4 48.3 43.0 
ee 547.4 258.6 47.3 44.1 
ae 625.0 277.3 44.3 44.2 
a 677.2 304.5 45.0 45.3 
ee 709.6 333.0 47.0 50.8 


The major reason for this climb in tax revenue during a period when the 
prices on many items were being reduced is also clear from the table. The total 
volume of retail trade has itself increased sharply. In addition the unit cost of 
production has gone down on many items. This is reflected in the fact that, 
although prices have been reduced—a fact that would with constant production 
costs lead to a reduction in the turnover tax as a percentage of the retail price—the 
turnover tax as a percentage of retail trade volume has remained relatively 
constant. 

A third factor must also be noted. At the same time as prices on some items 
were being reduced other prices were going up. Thus, in January 1958 prices on 
vodka and wine were increased.” Consumption of these drinks did fall off slightly, 
but state revenue from their sale actually increased. Similar increases were 
introduced at the same time on automobiles, motorcycles, and machine-made 
carpets.® These increases were especially noticeable in the case of automobiles. 
In 1957 the Volga cost 32,000 rubles and the Moskvich 15,000. Early in 1958 
the price on the Volga shot up to 40,000 rubles and towards the end of the same 
year the Moskvich went up to 25,000 rubles.® This factor has also contributed to 
the comparative stability of the turnover tax as a percentage of the retail trade 
volume in the face of price reductions elsewhere. Still another indication that, 
while some prices are going down, others are going up is the Soviet retail price 
index. This shows that the level of retail prices in 1956 was 38% higher than in 
1940, and in 1958, after price reductions, which should, according to official 
Soviet data, have saved the Soviet consumer approximately five billion rubles, 
the retail price level had actually risen to a point 41% higher than in 1940.1° 

? Ibid., April 2, 1958. 

8 Ibid. 

® Sovetskaya Latviya, December 19, 1957; Kommunist, Erevan, January 22, 1958; Pravda Ukrainy, 
February 13, 1958; Kommunist, Stalinabad, February 1, 1958; Sovetskaya Estoniya, August 22, 1958. 

10 40 Jet sovetskoi torgovli : Sbornik (40 Years of Soviet Trade: A Symposium), Moscow, 1958, p. 14; 
Narodnoe khozyaisivo SSSR v 1958 (National Economy of the USSR in 1958), Moscow, 1959, p. 770. 
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However, if one goes back to the period of the blanket price reductions, a 
real drop in the retail price level can be found. Thus, the 1958 price level was 
24% below that of 1950, foodstuffs being 27% lower and manufactured goods 
20%. This would seem to indicate that the earlier reductions brought the Soviet 
consumer real price relief while the later, selective price reductions did not. This 
in turn raises the second question as to the purpose of these reductions. The 
earlier reductions were clearly intended to bring relief to the Soviet consumer 
and raise the standard of living in the USSR. Since the selective reductions made 
in the period 1956 down to the present have not effected the same savings for 
Soviet consumers, one is compelled to look elsewhere for the primary reason for 
these reductions. In recent years something new has appeared on the Soviet 
economic scene—surpluses of consumer goods. Lest anyone think that the Soviet 
consumer has reached the material paradise of cornucopia, one must add that 
these are surpluses only of specific items for which there are equally specific 
reasons. First, we have the case of goods which sell poorly because they are 
either of poor quality or of obsolete design or both. The Soviet press often reports 
on this phenomenon. Thus, with watches: 


The industry is producing watches chiefly of old styles.... The consumers are 
waiting for watches of new, better make.... Upon examination, of 180 watches 
[product of the Vladimir plant] 128 are rejected by the experts.4 


With dry goods: 


There was no place far and wide to put silk hankerchiefs, neckties, buttons and 
other items . . . there is no longer a demand for linen curtains, but the industry even 
now produces them without stopping; ... exactly the same tulle was used in the 
trousseau of our grandmothers’ grandmothers.!* 


With cameras: 


Due to poor quality, the cameras Smena and Smena II, which are produced by 


the Leningrad Sovnarkhoz, often have incurred as much as 30% breakage upon 
delivery to the store.!3 


Other surpluses have piled up simply because of poor planning. Such was the 
case with radios and record players: 


The Leningrad radio-record player combination Avrora lay in stock..., but 
as if this were not the case, they were still produced over the plan. The radio- 
record player combination Baku-58 is also not being bought. Nevertheless pro- 
duction of this [model] is also planned for this year [1960].'* 


Some makes of cameras seem to belong to this category and just recently 
razor blades, which had been in short supply for more than 30 years, joined the 
list of surplus items. This latter is a classic example of poor planning. Now, when 


11 Sovetskaya torgovlya, December 22, 1956. 
12 Tzvestia, January 28, 1960. 

13 Leningradskaya Pravda, June 3, 1959. 

14 Tzvestia, January 28, 1960. 
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electric and mechanical razors are coming into use in significant quantity in the 
USSR, the production of conventional razor blades has been increased sharply.® 


The results of this failure to consider market potential when planning pro- 
duction are more than apparent. According to a report on trade for 1959 by the 
Ukrainian Central Statistical Administration, the trade organizations have 
accumulated large stocks of unwanted goods since industry and commerce have 
not paid sufficient attention to demand and to the public’s desire tor variety and 
quality.4® In Altai Krai many stores and shops are filled with goods that are 
piling up for lack of a market. This surplus amounted to 140,000,000 rubles worth 
of goods.!7 In Armenia the surplus amounted to over 107,000,000 rubles.!* In 
Kirgizia the situation was similar; in October 1958 the consumers’ cooperatives 
had a surplus of over 105,000,000 rubles worth on their hands, while the Kirgiz 
Sovnarkhoz had 31,000,000 rubles worth and the republic Ministry of Trade 
6,500,000 rubles worth.?® 

It is obvious that these surpluses must be reduced. In the case of durable goods 
such as radios, record players, cameras, motor scooters, sewing machines, and so 
on, the use of credit buying, an innovation in the USSR, is able to alleviate the 
situation somewhat. In the last quarter of 1959, 1.4 billion rubles worth of goods 
were bought on credit.2° However effective this may be in making expensive 
items purchaseable by lower income groups, it does not solve the problem of 
surpluses of other types of consumer goods. Hence the recourse to price re- 
ductions. That they have been effective is apparent from a report of the Central 
Statistical Administration which shows that in the second half of 1959 sales 
increased on watches by 43%, on bicycles by 37% and on radios by 24% as a 
result of price reductions.2! Now that we have established that the chief reason 
for the price reductions was to make goods that had been piling up more market- 
able, perhaps the next step should be a closer look at the basis of the Soviet 
marketing system. 

The growth of these surpluses has led to a large-scale theoretical controversy 
in the Soviet Union. The Soviet economic theorist B. Gogol writes; 































Until not long ago a certain economic dogma was [included] in our economic 
literature to the effect that in contrast to capitalism under socialism the growth in 
monetary demand should be constantly matched by a growth in the production of 
goods. In this [case] reference is made to J. Stalin’s definition of 1930.... Now a 
considerable lead in the growth of monetary demand over the growth in the supply 
of goods is not only inadmissible, but also harmful since it may create dispropor- 


tions.22 















15 Pravda, February 26, 1955. 
16 Pravda Ukrainy, January 31, 1960. 

17 Sovetskaya torgovlya, January 26, 1960. 

18 Kommunist, Erevan, November 19, 1959. 
19 Sovetskaya torgovlya, November 29, 1958. 
20 Jzvestia, January 22, 1960. 

21 Jbid. 

22 Sovetskaya torgovlya, No. 3 (1957), p. 6. 

















A good many other Soviet economists hold the view that monetary demand 
should determine or act as a spur to the production of goods and that this is part 
of the nature of a socialist economy. They all seem agreed, however, that under 
socialism demand should always exceed supply and that it is “impossible to 
tolerate an overtaking of demand which gives rise to the formation of inventories 
of foods.””?3 

Until recently the real scarcity of all goods in the USSR prevented the for- 
mation of surpluses and enabled the theorists to overlook some of the problems 
of a planned economy. Now, when these surpluses are arising, savings are also 
increasing. This 13 billion ruble rise in savings during 1959 indicates that the 
purchasing power is there if the goods please the consumer. Thus, at one and 
the same time monetary demand is increasing and surpluses are piling up in some 
categories of goods. This, of course, runs counter to everyday Communist theory. 
This conflict between reality and theory, perhaps more than the actual physical 
presence of the surpluses, provides an added reason for the arbitrary price policy 
of the Soviet government. 

As we have seen from the jump in sales of some of the items on which prices 
have been reduced, a selective reduction of prices can overcome the problem of 
surpluses temporarily and in specific cases. However, the increase of savings at 
the time such surpluses were being created would seem to indicate that the Soviet 
consumer has become more selective than was previously the case and that some 
items will simply not sell in the quantity produced no matter what the price. 
In other words the Soviet economy now faces a situation wherein, in spite of 
Communist theorizing, the market, i. e., the consumer’s wishes, is an important 
factor. The problems connected with the fluctuations of this market are difficul: 
enough to solve in a free enterprise system where the producers expend a great 
deal of effort on finding out what the market is and produce accordingly. For 
a planned economy such as the Soviet, where until recently the consumer’s wishes 
were virtually ignored, where the whole of economic theory is based on the 
supposition that everything can be determined according to a set plan and where 
the very existence of the plan figure smakes for a natural emphasis on quantity 
rather than quality, it is doubtful whether such dislocations as have led to the 
recent price reductions can be avoided. Indeed these dislocations may prove 
graver under the Communist system than anything Marx predicted for capitalism. 


A. Poplujko 


23 Voprosy filosofii, No. 4 (1959), p. 160; Zbid., No. 5 (1959), pp. 108-112. 
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Religion 


The New Propaganda Campaign Against Religion 


In the theses of his report to the Twenty-first Party Congress Khrushchev 
made no direct reference to religion or to the present official attitude toward it. 
However, there were enough indications that antireligious measures were to be 
stepped up. The report contained numerous references to the need for “reforms” 
in the process of the building of Communism, in “the spiritual life of society,” 
for a “change in man himself,” in “the formation of his Communist world out- 
look.” Khrushchev emphasized that 


the realization of the magnificent plan for Communist construction demands decisive 
improvement in work in the education of the Soviet people, ... the uprooting of 
the survivals of capitalism in the consciousness of the people, . . . the development 
of the struggle against hostile bourgeois ideology.! 


The Party First Secretary recommended increased propaganda among the 
vasses as one of the best measures for the realization of these aims. 


Shortly after the publication of the theses a strong attack was launched by the 
Communist authorities on religion and believers. Large numbers of articles and 
notes on the “the activity of clerics” and “lack of atheistic propaganda” began 
to appear in Soviet newspapers. At first, this attack developed in accordance with 
the Party Central Committee’s demands of November 1954.2 The latter did not 
include administrative measures against believers, such as marked the campaign 
against religion of the 1920’s and 1930’s. Articles by the best qualified “‘special- 
ists” on religion and atheism (members of the Academy of Sciences and lectur- 
ers of the “Society for the Dissemination of Political and Scientific Knowledge”’) 
appeared in the central press and were then usually reprinted in the republic and 
oblast newspapers. The normal approach was to present religion as a force hostile 
to the working class. A Pravda editorial entitled “Against Religious Prejudices” 
claimed that 


religion is hostile to the interests of the workers with . . . its antiscientific assertions, 
its morality [and] distorted representations of [the world]; it hinders the building 
of Communism, distracts part of the people from active participation in our great 
cause. Remants of religion are a hindrance in the work of strengthening friendship 
between peoples and encourage the preservation of bourgeois-nationalist views... . 
The holding of religious ceremonies in numerous cases entails the violation of 
labor and state discipline, causes losses in the national economy, cripples people 
spiritually. 


This quotation represents the official standpoint in the campaign against reli- 
gion in the Soviet Union. Articles are usually extremely sharp and uncompro- 


1 Jzvestia, November 14, 1958. 
2 Ibid., November 11, 1954. 
3 Pravda, August 21, 1959. 








mising in tone, despite the Communist leaders’ insistence that the “religious 
feelings of believers are to be spared” and that they are to be approached “in a 
friendly manner.” 

The Orthodox Church. The Orthodox hierarchy, monasteries, and theological 
schools were left in peace for quite a while. Recently, however, they too have been 
subjected to attacks. They began with an “exposure” of the life and activity of 
the bishops of the Moscow Patriarchy. The names of some of the bishops were men- 
tioned in the spring of 1959 in attacks by former Orthodox priests on the radio. 
In general they gave as the reason for their split with the church the “unseemly 
behavior” of the church heads. In the summer of 1959 various former pupils of 
the theological schools appeared in court; the Soviet press took the opportunity 
to attack the bishops indirectly. In July and August 1959 articles were published 
by a former priest named Spassky from the town of Mikhailovka and by former 
archbishop’s household aide V. Pakhomov. Both articles were clearly written 
to defame Archbishop Sergei (Larin) of Astrakhan and Stalingrad and to com- 
promise the hierarchy. In September 1959 a similar attack was launched against 
the Archbishop of Stavropolsk and Baku Antony (Romanovsky).* The following 
monasteries were dealt with: the Pochaevsky and Kiev-Pechersky (monasteries of 
the highest order), the Pskov-Pechersky, Zhirovichsky, and Holy Spirit (Vilnyus) ; 
also involved were the Transcarpathian convents. The articles leveled charges 
that the monasteries deluded the faithful with “‘a cult of saints” and “false pow- 
ers.” The Tuneyadtsy monks “fleece” the workers. Enormous cash donations 
pour into the monasteries from all over the Soviet Union. In a period of six 
months the Pskov-Pechersky monastery alone received about a thousand parcels 
and about 200,000 rubles through the mail. The monasteries are rich and equipped 
with up-to-date amenities such as electricity and running water. They attract “idle 
elements” existing “on charity.”5 The parish and monastery clergy (more than 
20 names are mentioned) are portrayed as anti-Soviet. They are referred to as 
having been Gestapo agents and police during the German occupation, the 
offspring of the nobility, agitators against Soviet Society, persons who have 
served sentences in prison or exile or been released by amnesties, and even as 
“money-grabbers,” “libertines,” and “sexual perverts.”® 

The “exposure” of the system of training priests first appeared after the 
reestablishment of the theological schools in the USSR after the war. Such articles 
are mainly the work of former students who have left the church. In recent months 
the Stavropol and Minsk theological seminaries have been subjected to attacks. 
These “exposures” dwell on the fact that the only living disciplines in the curricula 
of the seminaries are the Russian language and constitution; all the others are 
merely theological subjects. The administrative and teaching personnel of semi- 
naries are represented as morally depraved. Students are characterized as follows: 





* Sovetskaya Belorussiya, Minsk, July 4, 1959; Sovetskaya Latviya, Riga, July 16, 1959; Komsomolskaya 
pravda, August 13, 1959; Sovetskaya Rossiya, September 5, 1959. 

5 Sovetskaya Litva, Vilnyus, August 5, 1959; Sovetskaya Rossiya, July 5 and August 15, 1959. 

® Sovetskaya Belorussiya, August 16, 1959; Komsomolskaya pravda, August 13, 1959; Sovetskaya Rossiya, 
August 12, 1959; Literaturnaya gazeta, July 21, 1959. 
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. .. does an honest man go to a theological school in our century of science and 
technology? ... The rector and inspector select any sort of rabble, ... lovers of 
an easy dishonest life ..., criminals who should be remolded by work. . .” 

. +. persons outside the influence of the family, school, and public organizations 
who are naive, trusting, believe in the fantastic promises of the clerics and allow 
themselves to be enticed into “holy snares”. . .° 


Soviet society is being mobilized to oppose the enrollment of young persons 
in the monasteries. The press has accused some parents of “incarcerating” 
their daughters by force in convents. A workers’ meeting in Lysev in the Ukrain- 
ian SSR decided to petition the Supreme Soviet of the Ukrainian SSR “to seek 
ways of safeguarding youth from being incarcerated in monasteries.”*® Local 
organizations are insisting that the monasteries be converted into museums.?° 
In Osh in the Kirgiz SSR signatures were collected at a meeting on a petition 
for the transfer of the Orthodox Church elsewhere." 

The fact that pupils at school in the Transcarpathian Ukraine are proud of 
the title “Christian” and secretly wear crosses, that they are “quiet, happy stu- 
dents with a spirit completely closed to the eye of outsiders” is causing the Com- 
munist leaders considerable concern. They insist that the chairmen of the village 
soviets visit the homes of the peasants in order to “struggle for the soul of a 
child, to enter the contest for it with his parents.”}* Articles on religion draw 
the attention of the responsible organs which “pretend not to notice anything” 
to the presence of icons in the cabins of barges belonging to the Soviet govern- 
ment in the Kiev region.'* One correspondent calls for “an active struggle for 
each person,” indicating that “to save him from the spiritual noose of religiosity 
is the same as winning a battle.” The Komsomol members of Dzhambul Oblast 
accordingly formed patrols to follow and expose persons attending religious 
services.!4 E, Kolman’s article ““Two Books of the Creator” in Komsomolskaya 
pravda of September 20, 1959 took up the cudgels against theology from the 
standpoint of dialectical materialism. 


The Roman Catholic and Greek Catholic Churches. The Vatican is termed the 
inspirer of obscurantism, of world reaction, and of the struggle against the inter- 
national Communist movement. This assertion is supported by a reference to 
the fact one of the first directives of Pope John XXIII was to prohibit Catholics 
from voting for Communists and parties allied with them. The alleged “common 
interests” of the Church of Rome and United States government circles are ex- 
pressed in the fact that three quarters of the Catholic Church’s activities are 
financed by American capital. Anti-Soviet activity, the sending of anti-Soviet 


? Sovetskaya Belorussiya, August 16, 1959. 
8 Sovetskaya Rossiya, September 5, 1959. 
® Trud, August 18, 1959. 

10 Sovetskaya Rossiya, August 12, 1959. 

1. Sovetskaya Kirgiziya, September 17, 1959. 

12 Literaturnaya gazeta, July 21, 1959. 

13 Vodny transport, September 1, 1959; Leninskaya smena, September 20, 1959. 
14 Leninskaya smena, op. cit. 









leaflets to the USSR, is attributed to Catholic organizations in the United States, 
The Catholic Church is reproached for sympathizing with “the revolt in Tibet” 
and accused of spreading “false reports” about the violation of religious rights 
in China.!5 


As for the current revival of the Greek Catholic (Uniate) movement in the 
Western Ukraine, Uniate priests are accused of conducting illegal discussions 
with the inhabitants in a clearly nationalistic and anti-Soviet tone and of teaching 
schoolchildren about God. Priests are accused of encouraging a version of “the 
Serednya miracle,” the appearance of the Mother of God in the village of Serednya 
in Stanislav Oblast, proclaiming the rebirth of the Uniate Church. The attention 
of responsible organizations is drawn to pilgrimages by Catholics in Latgaliya 
in the Latvian SSR to the icon of the Aglonskaya Mother of God. The reporter 
in question was particularly indignant about the large percentage of young per- 
sons among the pilgrims. ?® 


The Protestant Church. The Soviet press does not contain many articles against 
the Protestant Churches. However, one can note an “open letter” from the 
“prosperous German kolkhozniks of the Kazakh SSR.” It ridicules “Bonn’s 
philanthropy,” the systematic dispatch of packages for families of German origin 
living in the USSR. Such help from abroad is called provocation.?? An article was 
published “exposing” the “private-property” instincts of a Lutheran pastor in 
Estonia who, in conjunction with his parishioners, put together pieces of land to 
form a “gardening and fruit-growing society.” In July 1959, the income of this 
enterprise apparently amounted to 15,000 rubles. The article called the readers’ 
attention to the pastor’s desire to “wax rich” by defrauding his parishioners. '* 


The Sects. In recent years the Soviet press has devoted much attention to the 
various sects in the USSR. The development of sects has been noted in the Ukrain- 
ian, Moldavian, Belorussian, Latvian and Estonian SSR’s and even in Central 
Asia, the Caucasus, Krasnoyarsk Krai and the Komi ASSR. Preaching by the 
various sects is regarded as the activity of “anti-Soviet organizations misusing 
the freedom of belief in the USSR.”!® The main sects found are the following: 


1. The Evangelical Christian Baptists. This is one of the legal Christian 
denominations in the Soviet Union, with an All-Union Council headed by Chair- 
man Y. I. Zhidkov. This sect is most widespread in Estonia, the Ukraine, Ka- 
zakhstan, and the northern parts of the USSR. Persons of varying backgrounds 
join the Baptists: students, young specialists, pensioners.2° They are accused of 
(a) past ties with the Baptists of the United States, Canada, and Great Britain; 


19 Literaturnaya gazeta, August 1, 1959; Sovetsky flot, August 6, 1959; Pravda Ukrainy, Kiev, July 28, 
1959. 

16 Sovetskaya kultura, September 5, 1959. 

17 Tzvestia, July 10, 1959. 

18 Sovetskaya Estoniya, Tallinn, September 17, 1959. 

19 Komsomolskaya pravda, September 11, 1959. 

20 Lesnaya promyshlennost, July 18 and August 6, 1959; Vodny transport, September 1, 1959. 
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(b) complicity with Hitler during World War II; (c) spreading their teachings 
among Soviet youth; and (d) anti-Soviet activity.” 

2. Seventh Day Adventists. Earlier this denomination was also legalized in 
the USSR. It was called the “All-Union Council of Adventists” with P. A. 
Motsanov as Chairman. However, the Adventists are no longer included in the 
ofticial list of legal religious organizations. The Adventists are accused of breaking 
up Soviet families with their preaching and even of keeping workers and school- 
children from working on the Sabbath.?? 

3. The Shakers are an illegal Christian denomination. They are called Shakers 
because during their prayer meetings they work themselves into a state of physical 
exaltation. They are accused of “underground work in the countries of the so- 
cialist camp.” The sect is called an organization “inspired and organized from 
abroad.” Its members are reproached for their refusal to do military service and 
for their property-owning instincts.?* 

4. Jehovah’s Witnesses are an illegal sect which is persecuted in the USSR. 
According to newspaper accounts, it began to develop in the Soviet Union after 
World War II. The reports indicate that it has spread to the Komi ASSR, Kras- 
noyarsk Krai, the Tomsk, Cherkass, and Irkutsk oblasts and the Ukrainian and 
Moldavian SSR’s. Members of the sect apprehended by the state security organs 
are tried for state, political, and criminal offenses.*4 


The Jewish Faith. There is no central administration for the Jewish congre- 
gations or groups of believers. As a rule, they are accused of adhering to an 
anti-Soviet ideology. At the head of the list is “Zionism,” which is described as 
a “reactionary, bourgeois, nationalist ideology.” In the opinion of Soviet atheists, 
all these attributes are poisoning Jews’ love for the Soviet homeland and dis- 
tracting Jews from an active struggle for the building of a Communist society 
in the USSR.*5 

Islam. Antireligious articles are particularly fond of discussing the role and 
significance of Islam in those Soviet republics with predominantly Moslem 
populations. Recently the attacks against Islam have been stepped up. The 
pressure exerted on Islam can be illustrated by an incident in the town of Osh, 
Kirgiz SSR. A petition was drawn up calling for the prohibition of the pilgrimage 
to Mount Suleiman. The petition was approved and the mausoleum on the summit 
was converted into a museum. In addition, there has been agitation against the 
celebration of Kurban-Bairam which distracts persons from their work.*® 

Thus, on the basis of articles published in the Soviet press, one can deduce that 
the period of the relatively liberal attitude of the administration toward the 





21 Sovetskaya Latviya, September 27, 1959; Trad, July 10, 1959; Komsomolskaya pravda, September 11, 
1959, 

22 Tzvestia, July 1, 1959; Bakinsky rabochy, Baku, July 14, 1959. 

°3 Sovetskaya Belorussiya, August 1, 1959; Sovetskaya Rossiya, June 16, 1959; Selskoe Ahozyaistvo, Sep- 
tember 10, 1959. 

24 Komsomolskaya pravda, July 14, 1959; Literatura i zhizn, August 23, 1959. 

°° Sovetskaya Moldaviya, Kishinev, July 23, 1959. 
26 Turkmenskaya iskra, Ashkhabad, August 15, 1959; Pravda Vostoka, Tashkent, August 6, 1959. 
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churches is apparently coming to an end. The new wave of attacks on religion 
is obviously directly connected with the Party’s announcement of the transition 
to the all-out building of Communism. However, those legal church adminis- 
trations and their spiritual heads, whom the government finds useful at the present 
stage, have so far not been subjected to attack. Also unaffected are such major 
religious institutions as the Troitse-Sergievsky Monastery, the Moscow and 
Leningrad theological institutes, the Bukhara and Tashkent medresses and 
others useful for external show. As yet, although the press campaign has been 
stepped up, the Party has not embarked on any concrete measures. In his speech 
after accepting the Lenin Peace Prize, Khrushchev was extremely favorably 
disposed toward believers: “Although we are atheists, we do not teach hostility 
toward believers. We regard people who are believers not only tolerantly, but 
also with respect.”?? The Party obviously prefers to let the press wage the 
necessary campaign and the latter accordingly states inexorably that “even 
honorable workers and kolkhozniks devoted to our cause, if their consciousness 
is poisoned with religion, cannot be of full value in every respect in the building 
of Communism.”?° One can thus conclude that any guarantees of a stable religious 
life in the Soviet Union are only propaganda slogans which are necessary for a 
certain period of time. The fate of religion and believers in the USSR was decided 


long ago. N. Teodorovich 


2? Pravda, May 17, 1959. 
28 Krasnaya zvezda, July 31, 1959. 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. No. 3, 1960 


The first article in issue No. 3 of the official Party theoretical organ is B. 
Sukharevsky’s “The Working Day and Wages in the USSR.” It deals with a 
question which has been discussed throughout the forty-two years of Soviet rule, 
the shortening of the working day and a gradual rise in real earnings. There are 
pages and pages of theoretical discussion of the question, and the USSR is 
compared with the United States on the basis of Marx’s principle that “under 
socialism the boundaries of necessary labor are being broadened in comparison 
with capitalism since manpower ceases to be a commodity and the material and 
cultural needs of the workers freed from exploitation continually rise.” Under 
socialism there are two types of reimbursment or payment of wages. The type 
given most attention here is that by which payment for work done takes the 
form of government provided social services such as schools, hospitals, social 
security, clubs, and so on. 


The article notes that one of the most important tasks in the “perfecting of 
the organization of earnings is their increase in conjunction with the Ahozraschet 
[nonstate-financed] system.” Another task is to ensure a greater increase in labor 
productivity in comparison with earnings. Both tasks have essentially one and 
the same goal—to raise labor productivity. To sum up the discussion section the 
author writes: 


Work on the general regulation of wages in the national economy was begun 
in accordance with a decision of the Twentieth Party Congress in the fourth quarter 
of 1956 and according to a decision of the Twenty-First Party Congress it was to be 
completed in all the branches and regions of the country in 1962. 


The article provides some statistics from which one can glean an idea of the 
pay structure of the Soviet worker. By 1962, the minimum wage is to be 400—600 
rubles per month and in the following three years it is to be raised to 500-600 
rubles. The article also mentions reducing the differential between the highest 
and lowest paid groups. 


The next article “Innovation in Party Supervision” by First Secretary of the 
Dnepropetrovsk Oblast Party Committee A. Gaevoi is devoted to the problem 
of creating supervisory commissions in the primary Party organizations. Eight 
months earlier the Party Central Committee had announced its intention of 
creating special commissions in the primary Party organizations to supervise 
industrial and commercial enterprises. Party and public supervisory commissions 
have existed since the Soviets came to power. The well-known workers’ and 
peasants’ inspectorate, which was created on Lenin’s recommendation, had 
similar functions. Earlier, these organizations had a somewhat mixed character, 
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since they included both Party and non-Party personnel. They also tended to 
function rather irregularly. The Dnepropetrovsk Party leader was probably 
chosen to write on this subject because his oblast contains numerous major 
economic enterprises. He writes that there are already 1,200 commissions attached 
to 560 primary organizations. More than 6,000 Communists are active in these 
commissions ; and almost half are engineers and technicians. Numerous exampies 
are quoted to illustrate the significance of the commissions. Judging by them 
one can conclude that the commissions have two aims: to demonstrate dem- 
ocratic principles in the running of industrial and commercial enterprises and 
to ensure that the Party has a say in all aspects of economic life. 

A somewhat different question is broached by Secretary of the Orenburg 
Oblast Party Committee V. Shurygin in his article “Reports by Leading Workers 
to the Toilers ” This article also deals with a decision by the Party Central Com- 
mittee, in this case on Party propaganda. The author writes that in Orenburg 
Oblast responsible Party workers make reports on important topics and hold 
discussion groups. The recent decree makes it clear that since the war Party 
propaganda has been losing its hold on the masses. The new campaign, of which 
the writer speaks, is undoubtedly calculated to raise the level of propaganda by 
using the authority and Party training of the persons selected. 

The next article ““The Development of National Musical Cultures” is by Soviet 
composer D. Shostakovich and linguist V. Vinogradov. The question discussed is 
that all the Soviet republics now have their own ensembles of artists and national 
composers who enjoy great success with the people. The article is essentially 
another step in Khrushchev’s nationality policy—to show that the national spirit 
(narodnost) is being encouraged in every way possible. 


M. Zimyanin’s “The Indestructible Brotherly Friendship of Great Peoples” 
is devoted to the twelfth anniversary of the Treaty of Friendship, Union, and 
Mutual Aid between the Soviet Union and the Chinese People’s Republic. This 
period is referred to as one of the “selfless brotherly friendship of two great 
peoples.” Examples of economic and cultural cooperation are cited. Writing of 
mutual relations with China the author draws Japan into the discussion: 


Both great powers [the USSR and China] have constantly made efforts to 
establish friendly neighborly relations with Japan. As is known, the USSR and 
China have repeatedly proposed to [Japan] a complete normalization of relations 
and the conclusion of an agreement on peace and friendship, agreeing to the partici- 
pation in it of other Pacific powers, including the United States. But the ruling 
circles, closely connected with the international forces of aggression, are endeavoring 
to turn the country onto the old path of imperialist expansion. Proof of this is the 
new military treaty between Japan and the United States, according to which the 
Japanese government voluntarily agreed to the perpetuation of the foreign occu- 
pation of Japan, to the conversion of its territory into a military bridgehead of a 
foreign power, and to the military, political, and economic dependence of the 
country. 


The article also mentions Khrushchev’s three visits to China, each of which 
was ostensibly an important milestone in the development of Sino-Soviet relations. 
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Associate Kommunist editor A. Berezkin has contributed an article entitled 
“Current Problems of Contemporary History.” It was written to mark a confer- 
ence of historians held in Berlin in December 1959. The conference was convened 
by the Commission of Historians of the USSR and East Germany. Although the 
conference itself is ostensibly scholarly in character, the author very quickly 
moves from history to current politics. Most conspicuous is his diatribe against 
West German Chancellor Adenauer: 


As in the period of the Weimar Republic when reactionary ideologists thrust 
everything aside which would have hindered the preservation of Prussian militarism 
and the creation of a new army, so are the ideologists of revenge now mocking 
the peace-loving efforts of the masses and openly preaching the need to accelerate 
armament for the realization of their plans for annexation. 


The exposure of the “ideologists of German imperialism” is apparently a 
task of historical scholarship. 

Since the article is mainly directed against Nazism, the author is compelled 
to treat the ticklish problem of the Soviet-German treaty of 1939: 


It is, perhaps, necessary to speak thoroughly of the Soviet-German treaty of 
1939, Although its international significance, as a wise step of the Soviet govern- 
ment in the struggle against aggression is well-known, nonetheless this question 
ought to be examined in greater detail, especially if one takes into account that 
bourgeois ideologists are continuing to spread malicious slander about this step 
of the Soviet government. 


In conclusion the author characterizes some of the reportage on the conference 
in the Western European press as slanderous. He attacks in particular the West 
German newspaper Die Welt which, he asserts, distorted the facts in its reports 
on the sessions of the conference. 


K. Momdzhyan’s “A Further Move to the Right in the Ideology of Contem- 
porary Reformism”’ discusses the fact that the social-democratic parties of Austria, 
Switzerland, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, and Western Germany have recently 
reexamined their programs and made extensive changes. Since many of these 
changes are not in accordance with Marxist dogma, the author endeavors to 
discredit both the parties and the programs which are called “right-socialist.” 
Above all, he attacks them for billing democratic-socialism as the program of 
the petty bourgeoisie and liberal democratic reform. He emphasizes that in the 
new program 

there is talk of dropping the demand for the liquidation of capitalist ownership and 

the transfer of the means of production into the hands of the entire people. Without 

this socialism does not exist, without this there is no genuine equality and freedom 
of the individual. 


In reference to these changes the accusation is made that their authors have 
deprived the program of its scientific basis by ignoring Marxist theory. “The 
compilers of the new programs are attempting to disprove the Marxist principle 
that in our present epoch private capitalist property has become an anachronism, 
a hindrance to social progress.” One section of the article is devoted to the 
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question of the denial of the class struggle. Such a denial, naturally enough, 
causes the Communist leaders great concern. The author is no less indignant 
about the fact that the democratic-socialists are finally dropping the materialistic 


Weltanschauung. 


Associate editor V. Cherakov is responsible for the sketch “The Sixties. . . .” 
He writes how successfully the building of Communism is progressing in the 
USSR. Much of the article is devoted to a comparison between the USSR and 
United States. One short quote suffices to show the author’s approach to his 
subject: “Where is life becoming better? Where is democracy blooming and 


where is it fading? Disinterest against avidness?” 


A, Gaev 





Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: 


VESTNIK, No. 32, 1959, 168 pp. (In Russian.) 


This issue opens with “Contemporary Revi- 
sionism” by G. Akhminov. The article defines 
revisionism, examines its basis and provides an 
historical review of it from the end of the 19th 
Century to the present. The author comes to the 
conclusion that revisionism is a manifestation of 
people’s desire to work for things which will 
benefit not only some future generation, but 
themselves and their children as well. 

Prof. S. Goldelman’s “The Position of the 
Jewish Population of the USSR” gives a resumé 
of the life of the Jews in prerevolutionary Russia 
and in the years of the revolution and Civil War. 
In this part the author analyzes the sentiments and 
hopes of the Jews in the USSR. Then Prof. 
Goldelman examines the events of the collectiviza- 
tion, prewar, war and postwar periods as they 
affected Soviet Jewry. The article also contains 
statistics on the occupations of the Jewish popula- 
tion during various periods of the Soviet regime. 

In “Contemporary Conditions for the Devel- 
opment of Sino-Soviet Relations” A. Kashin 
examines the results of the All-China Meeting of 
People’s Representatives and the present economic 
status of China in both industry and agriculture. 

G. Vvedensky’s “The Development of the 
Aluminum Industry in the USSR” is an economic 
analysis of the Soviet aluminum industry in which 
the author provides a rich collection of material 
on the methods and the various plants used in the 
industry, as well as on the phenomenal recent 
growth of the industry itself. 

The next article is A. Paramonov’s “The Change 
of Policy in the Planning of Protective Forest 
Belts in the USSR” which discusses the economic 
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desirability of bands of forest and quotes articles 
from the Soviet press on Soviet soil conservation 
through protective forest areas. 

In “The Third Congress of Writers of the USSR 
and the Implementation of its Decisions” A. Gaey 
gives a resumé of the Congress’ activities and 
analyzes Khrushchev’s speech there for indications 
of Soviet policy in the field of literature. He also 
devotes considerable attention to the controversy 
over Pasternak’s Doctor Zhivago and Dudintsevy’s 
Not by Bread Alone. 

Under “Notes” in this issue there is A. Arkhi- 
movich’s “The Agricultural Section of the Soviet 
Exhibition in New York in 1959” which decals 
with the exhibition itself and then gives the real 
background of Soviet agriculture with extensive 
Statistics on harvests, mechanization, etc. In the 
same section we also have A. Adrianov’s “The 
Seventh Festival of Youth and Students” which pro- 
vides a commentary on the World Youth Festival 
held in Vienna from July 26 to August 4, 1959. 

In the “Criticism and Bibliography” section 
Prof. N. Poppe surveys several of the more 
interesting Soviet works on the Far East which 
have appeared in the last few years in his article 
“Soviet Oriental Studies, 1956—1959.” Also 
reviewed in this issue are: The Economic Rivalry 
of the Two World Systems by A. Alekseev; Sowjet- 
und Weltwirtschaft by Adolf Weber; the Journal 
Zheleznodorozhny transport, Nos. 1 and 2, 1959; 
and Child and Pedagogical Psychology in the USSR 
by Prof. N. Levitov. This section concludes with 
a bibliography of recent works on the Soviet 
Union and Communism. 

This issue also contains a review of recent 
Institute activities, information on the new 
acquisitions of the Institute library and notes on 
contributors. 





CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


March 1960 


1 Proceedings of Khrushchev’s press conference 

in Djakarta published. 

Khrushchev leaves Indonesia for India. 

Khrushchev meets members of the Indo- 
Soviet Society for the Development of 
Cultural Ties in Calcutta. 

Soviet-Guinea protocol on economic and 
technical cooperation signed in Conakry. 

Protocol on Soviet technical assistance to 
hast Germany in developing a metallurgical 

mbine in Stalinstadt signed in Moscow. 

State retail prices for electric sewing ma- 
chines, furs, cameras and some other goods 
reduced in the USSR. 

Twelfth Congress of the Lithuanian Com- 
rmunist Party begins in Vilnyus. 

Soviet writer M.Sholokhov arrives in 
Copenhagen. 


2 Khrushchev’s speech at a banquet in the Soviet 
embassy in Djakarta published. 

Khrushchev’s speech at a meeting with 
dclegates from Indonesian public organizations 
published. 

Khrushchev’s speech at a reception in 
Calcutta published. 

Khrushchev leaves Calcutta for Kabul. 

Soviet-Japanese agreement on lists of 
voods for mutual exchange over a three-year 

riod signed in Tokyo. 

Report published on signing of Soviet- 
North Korean trade protocol for 1960 in 
\loscow. 


3 Khrushchev’s speech in Kabul published. 

High-speed motor cargoship “Tiksi” built 
for the Soviet Union launched in Denmark. 

Party delegation headed by Central Com- 
mittee member M. Efremov leaves Moscow 
for Rumania. 

Meeting of workers on the central military 
newspapers and magazines and of the Military 
Publishing House of the Soviet Ministry of 
Defense held in Moscow. 

Soviet Ambassador to Guinea D. Solod 
presents his credentials to President Sekou 
Touré, 


4 Talks take place between Khrushchev and 


Afghan Prime Minister Sadar Mohammed 
Daud in Kabul. 

Soviet-Afghan agreement on cultural ex- 
change signed in Kabul. 

Delegation of the East German Socialist 
Unity Party headed by Chairman of the 
Politburo Economic Commission Erich Apel 
arrives in Moscow. 

Central Committee and Council of Ministers 
summary of the decree “On the Elimination 
of Bureaucratic Distortions in the Registration 
of Employees at Work and the Solution of 
Citizens’ Everyday Needs” published. 

Report published on forthcoming exchange 
of visits between Khrushchev and Liberian 
President Tubman. 

Soviet delegation headed by Deputy 
Forcign Minister G. M. Pushkin leaves Mos- 
cow for sixteenth session of the UN Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East in 
Bangkok. 

Soviet Ambassador to France S. Vinogradov 
presents certificates of foreign membership of 
the Academy of Sciences of the USSR to a 
group of French scholars. 


Khrushchev’s speech at a meeting in Kabul 
published. 

Khrushchev returns to Moscow from his 
visit to Asia. 

Soviet note to West Germany on the 
proposed establishment of German military 
facilities in Spain published. 

Soviet note to Great Britain on West 
German-Spanish military talks published. 

Report published on coming visit to the 
USSR of official Indonesian delegation in 
June 1960. 

The North Korean Ambassador arrives in 
Moscow. 


Joint Soviet-Afghan communiqué on Khrush- 
chev’s visit to Afghanistan published. 
Khrushchev’s speech at a meeting in 
Moscow on his return from Afghanistan 
published. 
Soviet-Afghan agreement on cultural cooper- 
ation published. 
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7 Khrushchev receives President of the French 
National Assembly J. Chaban-Delmas. 
Sholokhov arrives in Oslo. 
Death reported of Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR G. A. Vedenyapin. 


Khrushchev receives Mayor of San Francisco 
G. Christopher. 

Party Central Committee’s message to all 
Soviet women on the fiftieth International 
Women’s Day published. 

Letter from the women’s organizations of 
Japan to Khrushchev and his answer to them 
published. 

Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet on the award of the title of Heroine of 
Socialist Labor to 253 women for outstanding 
work in industry, agriculture, science, culture 
and public affairs. 

Group of performers from the Soviet 
Circus leaves Moscow for a tour of Argentina, 
Brazil, and Uruguay. 


The State Committee for Cultural Ties with 
Foreign Countries holds a reception for G. 
Christopher. 

Soviet trade delegation headed by Minister 
of Foreign Trade N. Patolichev arrives in 
Warsaw. 


Summary of decree of Presidium of the 
Central Council of Trade Unions on the 
supervision of the distribution of living space 
published. 

Council of Ministers of the USSR appoints 
Soviet delegation headed by Deputy Foreign 
Minister V. Zorin to the ten-nation committee 
on disarmament. 

Sovict-Polish agreement on exchange of 
goods for 1961—65 signed in Warsaw. 

Tenth Congress of the Kazakh Communist 
Party begins in Alma-Ata. 

Session in the Academy of Social Sciences 
in Moscow on increasing labor productivity 
in the period of the all-out building of a 
Communist society concluded. 

Sixth session of the Soviet-Finnish com- 
mission on scientific and technical cooperation 
concluded in Helsinki. 

Conference on the history of Siberia and the 
Soviet Far East begins in Novosibirsk. 


Agreement on cooperation between the Union 
of Soviet Societies for Friendship and Cultural 
Ties with Foreign Countries and the Albania- 
Soviet Union Friendship Society signed in 
Moscow. 
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Rumanian government delegation headed 
by Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers A. Birladeanu arrives in Moscow. 

Deputy Chairman of the Council of Minis. 
ters Kosygin receives Birladeanu. 

First Secretary of the Polish United Workers’ 
Party Gomulka receives Patolichev in Warsaw, 

Meeting of representatives of the agri- 
cultural institutes of Albania, Bulyaria, 
China, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hun- 
gary, Poland, Rumania, USSR, and North 
Viet Nam ends in Moscow. 

Meeting of Kazakh social science teachers 
ends in Tashkent. 


12 Agreement on the delivery of Soviet cquip- 


ment to India for the construction of a 
machine-building plant and a mining equip- 
ment plant signed in New Delhi. 

Meeting of activists of the river fleet of the 
RSFSR held in Moscow. 

TASS report on statement by the comman- 
der of NATO forces in Europe General 
Norstad published. 

Session of the Secretariat of the Soviet 
Union of Journalists held in Moscow. 

Death reported of Marshal S. I. Bogdanwy. 


13 Summary of decree of Central Committee and 


Council of Ministers on the organization of 
schools with an extended schoolday published. 
The Ghanan Ambassador arrives in Moscow. 


14 Exchange of greetings between Khrushchev 


and President Nasser on the United Arab 
Republic national holiday published. 

Delegation of Soviet educators headed by 
First Deputy Minister of Higher and Sec- 
ondary Specialist Education M. Prokofev 
leaves the US for home. 

Meeting between Hungarian trade dele- 
gation headed by Minister of Foreign Trade 
J. Incze and Soviet delegation headed by 
Patolichev held in Moscow. 

First congress of the women of Moldavia 
held in Kishinev. 

Report published of postponement of 
Khrushchev’s visit to France. 

Soviet-Indian trade agreement for 1960 

signed in New Delhi. 

Meeting of correspondents from the All- 
Union Radio and Television Network ends in 
Moscow. 

The North Korean Ambassador presents 
his credentials to Voroshilov. 





15 General meeting of the Academy of Peda- 
gogical Sciences of the USSR begins in 
Moscow. 

Meeting of leading members of school 
production brigades of the Kuban held in 
i, rasnodar. 

The Rumanian Minister of Trade visits 
Patolichev. 

Patolichev receives P. Honkayura, head of 
che Finnish concern Rauna-Repola. 


) Khrushchev’s greetings to the ten-nation 

jisarmament committee published. 

Khrushchev’s telegram to Indonesian Pre- 
sident Sukarno expressing his hope for a 

‘engthening of Indonesian independence 

lished. 

Zorin’s speech “Save the Peoples from the 
‘hreat of a Nuclear Missile War” to the ten- 

ition disarmament committee published. 

Seminar of the heads of agricultural depart- 
ments of the union-republic Party central 
committees ends. 

Georgian Folk Dance Ensemble leaves 
Moscow for the US. 


7 Khrushchev’s letter to Eisenhower expressing 
his thanks for the rescue of four Soviet 
sailors published. 

The Ghanan Ambassador presents his 
credentials to Gromyko. 

Meeting of the Committee for the Solidarity 
of the Afro-Asian Countries to discuss prob- 
lems connected with the organization of the 
University for the Friendship of Peoples held 

1 Moscow. 

First Secretary of the Rumanian Workers’ 
Varty Gheorghiu-Dej receives Soviet Party 
delegation headed by M. Efremov. 


8 Central Committee and Council of Ministers 
report published on the addition of journalism 
to the fields for which the Lenin Prize is 
to be awarded. 

Second congress of Ukrainian agricultural 
experts ends in Kiev. 


9 Exchange of letters between Khrushchev and 
the President of the European Federation 
Against Atomic Armaments on the banning 
of atomic and hydrogen weapons and the 
destruction of existing stocks of weapons 
published. 

Summary of decree of Central Committee 
ind Council of Ministers “On the Wages of 
reachers, Directors, and Heads of the Study 
Side of Schools for Workers and Youths in 


Rural Areas—Evening (Shift) and Corres- 
pondence Secondary General-Educational 
Schools and also of School Inspectors” 
published. 

The A. V. Alexandrov Red Army Chorus 
leaves Moscow for Paris for guest performances. 


20 Open letter from the editor of the magazine 


Parade to Khrushchev and Eisenhower, 
proposing that they establish direct telephone 
connection with one another to prevent an 
accidental war, published. 


21 Soviet Ministry of Foreign Trade holds 


reception for Chinese trade delegation. 


22 Khrushchev’s message to Ghanan Prime 


Minister Nkrumah on the third anniversary 
of Ghana’s independence published. 

Khrushchev receives the Ghanan Ambas- 
sador. 

Khrushchev receives the Ethiopian Ambas- 
sador. 

General assembly of members and corres- 
ponding members of the All-Union Academy 
of Agricultural Sciences begins in Moscow. 

Soviet Ambassador to Finland A. Zakharov 
holds reception in Helsinki for Sholokhov. 

Group of officials from the Indonesian 
Ministry of Information leave Dijakarta for 
Moscow. 


Khrushchev arrives in Paris on a state visit. 

Group of Party members of the North 
Vietnamese Workers’ Party headed by Deputy 
Head of the Propaganda and Agitation 
Department Chan Tong arrives in Moscow. 

Soviet trade delegation headed by Patolichev 
leaves for Peiping to conclude Sino-Soviet 
trade agreement for 1960. 

Bulgarian Ambassador hands over Bul- 
garian ratification documents of COMECON 
statutes for preservation by Soviet govern- 
ment. 

Pakistani Ambassador holds reception on 
Pakistan’s national holiday in Moscow. 


Khrushchev’s speech at Orly Airport, Paris, 
published. 

Khrushchev’s speech to representatives of 
the France-USSR Society published. 

Khrushchev’s speech at a state banquet 
in Paris published. 

Talks held in Paris between Khrushchev 
and de Gaulle. 

Regulations for admission to the University 
for the Friendship of Peoples published. 
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Kosygin receives French Minister of 
Finance Baumgartner in Moscow. 

General meeting of members and corres- 
ponding members of the All-Union Academy 
of Agricultural Sciences ends in Moscow. 


Khrushchev’s speech at the Paris City Hall 
published. 

Khrushchev’s speech at the Paris Chamber 
of Commerce published. 

Khrushchev’s speech at a banquet in honor 
of de Gaulle published. 

Khrushchev’s letter to the students of the 
John Philip Sousa High School in New York 
published. 

Soviet Ambassador to Great Britain A. 
Soldatov presents his credentials to Queen 
Elizabeth. 

TASS report published on disturbances in 
South Africa. 

First Secretary of the Board of the Union 
of Soviet Writers K.Fedin and the poet 
A. Tvardovsky leave Moscow for London. 

Meeting of Party activists from Ryazan 
Oblast takes place. 


Khrushchev’s answer to questions of French 
journalists published. 
Khrushchev’s speech to the Association 
of the Diplomatic Press published. 
Soviet-Ethiopian talks on economic and 
technical cooperation concluded in Addis 
Ababa. 


Summary of decree of Central Committee and 
Council of Ministers on the transfer of 
sanatoriums and rest homes from the union- 
republic ministries of health to the trade 
unions. 

Khrushchev’s letter to the French miners 
published. 

Khrushchev’s remarks at a meeting with 
members of the French parliament on March 
25 published. 


The Czechoslovak chargé d’affaires delivers 
Czechoslovak ratification documents of CO- 
MECON statutes for preservation by Soviet 
government. 


28 Khrushchev’s speech in Nimes published. 


East German Ambassador delivers [ast 
German ratification documents of COMECON 
statutes for preservation by Soviet govern- 
ment. 

Session of Presidium of the Committee for 
the Solidarity of the Afro-Asian Countries 
held in Moscow. 


29 Khrushchev’s speech at a reception in the 


Dijon City Hall published. 

Khrushchev’s speech in Marseilles publis!e 
Session of the Soviet-Belgian commis: 
on scientific, technical, and cultural exchang 

for 1960 ends in Brussels. 

Sino-Soviet trade protocol for 1960 signed 
in Peiping. 

Chinese Premier Chou En-lai_ receives 
Soviet trade delegation headed by Patolichey. 

Meeting of activists of Moscow institutes 
of social sciences of the Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR takes place. 


30 Decree of the Presidium of the Supren 


Soviet on the convocation of the Suprem 
Soviet on May 5, 1960 published. 

Khrushchev’s speech at a reception in the 
Reims City Hall published. 

Group of French industrialists, members 
of the French industrial exhibit committee, 
leaves Moscow for home. 

Soviet Ambassador to China S. Chervo- 
nenko holds reception for Soviet trade dele- 
gation headed by Patolichev in Peiping. 

Four Soviet sailors rescued by the US Navy 
arrive in Moscow. 


Khrushchev’s message to the Third Congress 
of the Iraqi Supporters of Peace published. 
Khrushchev’s speech in Lille published. 
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